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THE HISTORIC TEA-PARTY OF EDENTON, 1774 
INCIDENT IN NORTH CAROLINA CONNECTED WITH TAXATION 


ACITUS, appreciating the great value of history to mankind, wrote 

nearly twenty centuries ago that its chief object was “to rescue 

virtuous actions from the oblivion to which the want of records would 
consign them.” 

Even in this practical, speculative age there seems to be a tendency 
all over our country to exhume from oblivion the events and traditions 
of our past. This growing reverence for American history is an evidence 
of increasing national intelligence, pride, and dignity. Unfortunately for 
North Carolina, many of hér most beautiful traditions have been allowed 
to pass unnoticed, and her glorious deeds regarded as mere ephemera to 
perish with the actors. The establishment of a chair of history at the 
state university and the organization of the historical society will do 
much to develop and preserve our vast and valuable historic material. 
We must confess, with mortification and chagrin, that in order to study 
any subject connected with state history intelligently, we have been 
obliged in the past to refer not only to the historical societies of other 
states, but even to the libraries of Europe. 

It is the object of this paper to bring into the light an exceptionally 
interesting and patriotic incident in North Carolina, hitherto but casually 
noticed by one state historian. A stranger coming to Edenton twenty- 
five years ago was shown an old-fashioned, long wooden house fronting 
directly on the beautiful court-house green ; this historic house has since 
yielded to the ruthless hand of modern vandalism. It was the residence 
of Mrs. Elizabeth King, and under its roof fifty-one patriotic ladies (and 
not fifty-four as stated erroneously by Wheeler) met October 25, 1774, 
and passed resolutions commending the action of the provincial congress. 
They also declared they would not conform “to that Pernicious Custom 
of Drinking Tea, or that the aforesaid Ladys would not promote ye wear 
of any manufacture from England” until the tax was repealed. Wheeler, 
in alluding to this incident and to the stormy days closely preceding the 
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Revolution, in his second volume says, “ The patriotism of the men was 
even exceeded by that of the women. By some strange freak of circum- 
stance, many years ago, there was found at Gibraltar a beautiful picture 
done in skillful style, enameled on glass, of a ‘ meeting of the ladies of 
Edenton destroying the tea’ (their favorite beverage) when it was taxed 
by the English parliament. This picture was procured by some of the 
officers of our navy and was sent to Edenton, where I saw it in 1830.” 

This is not only erroneous, but Mr. Wheeler has also misquoted the 
reference to the meeting in the American Archives, and there has been 
considerable other misinformation afloat regarding it, all of which I shall 
endeavor to set aright. The following is the correct notice copied directly 
from the American Archives, and occupies but twelve lines: “ Association 
Signed by Ladies of Edenton, North Carolina, October 25, 1744. ‘As we 
cannot be indifferent on any occasion that appears to affect the peace and 
happiness of our country; and as it has been thought necessary for the 
publick good to enter into several particular resolves, by meeting of Mem- 
bers of Deputies from the whole province, it is a duty that we owe not 
only to our near and dear relations and connections, but to ourselves, who 
are essentially interested in their welfare, to do everything as far as lies in 
our power to testify our sincere adherence to the same, and we do there- 
fore accordingly subscribe this paper, as a witness of our fixed intention 
and solemn determination to do so.” Signed by fifty-one ladies.” * 

Women have always been important factors in all great moral and 
political reformations. The draughting of such resolutions, so directly 
antagonistic to royal authority, required a calmer, far more enviable courage 
than that developed by the fanatic heroism of the crusades or the feverish 
bravery of martial music. The tax upon tea was a direct insult to their 
household gods ; it poisoned every cup of their tea, it affected every hearth- 
stone in the province. In looking back upon our past it should be a 
matter of pride to know that such women helped to form the preface of 
our history—characters which should be held up to our children as worthy 
of emulation. 

“ These are deeds which should not pass away, 


And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay.” 


The account of this tea-party found its way into the London papers of 
that day, and the effect it had there may be noted in the following old 
letter, strongly tinctured with sarcasm. It was written by Arthur Iredell 


* American Archives, fourth series, vol. i, 891. 
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of London to his brother James Iredell, a distinguished patriot of this place, 
who married Miss Hannah Johnston, a sister of one of the signers of the 
noted document.* 
“ LONDON, QUEEN SQUARE, January 31, 1775. 

Dear Brother: I see by the newspapers the Edenton ladies have signal- 
ized themselves by their protest against tea drinking. The name of 
Johnston I see among others; are any of my sister’s relations patriotic 
heroines? Is there a female congress at Edenton too? I hope not, for 
we Englishmen are afraid of the male congress, but if the ladies, who have 
ever since the Amazonian era been esteemed the most formidable ene- 
mies, if they, I say, should attack us, the most fatal consequence is to be 
dreaded. So dexterous in the handling of a dart, each wound they give 
is mortal; whilst we, so unhappily formed by nature, the more we strive 
to conquer them, the more we are conquered. The Edenton ladies, con- 
scious, I suppose, of this superiority on their side, by a former experience, 
are willing, I imagine, to crush us into atoms by their omnipotency; the 
only security on our side, to prevent the impending ruin, that I can per- 
ceive, is the probability that there are but few places in America which 
possess so much female artillery as Edenton. 

Pray let me know all the particulars when you favor me with a 
letter. 

Your most affectionate friend and brother, 
ARTHUR IREDELL.” 


The society of Edenton at this period was charming in its refinement 
and culture; it was at one time the colonial capital, and the social rival 
of Williamsburg, Virginia. Its galaxy of distinguished patriots, both men 
and women, would shine resplendent in any country or in any age. The 
tea-party then as now was one of the most fashionable modes of enter- 
taining. The English were essentially a tea-drinking nation, and conse- 
quently tea became the almost universal drink of the colonies. Dr. 
Johnson declared that “ with tea he amused the evening, with tea solaced 
the midnight, and with tea welcomed the morning.” Coffee was not 
introduced in Europe until much later, the first cup having been drunk by 
Louis XIV. of France at a cost of twenty-nine dollars per pound. 

The principal variety of tea used by the colonies was the Bohea, or 
black tea, and came from-India. It was of the purest quality, the art of 
sophistication and adulteration being unknown at that day. The feeling 
of ease and comfort inspired by an elegant cup of tea, as well as the 


* Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, vol. i. p. 230. 
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exhilaration of the mental faculties which it produced, made it a necessary 
assistant to break the stiffness of those old-fashioned parties. It contains 
an active principle, theine, which when taken in considerable quantity 
produces a species of intoxication. Foreigners who visit China, where tea 
is served upon almost every occasion, become frequently tea-drunk. The 
method of preparing tea by our ancestors was essentially that of the 
wealthy class in China. The tea was brought upon the table in decorated 
china tea-caddies, some of which are still in existence, along with an urn 
of boiling water. The tea-leaves were then placed in the cup of every 
guest, the cup filled with hot water, and the saucer inverted over it fora 
few minutes to retain the aroma. The tea-pot was only used then by 
the rather dourgeotsie. 

The incidents connected with this particular tea-party are especially 
interesting, as they come to us through the blue mist of a century. We can 
easily imagine how they sat around in their low-necked, short-waisted 
gowns, and after they had gossiped sufficiently, “it was resolved that those 
who could spin ought to be employed in that way, and those who could 
not should reel. When the time arrived for drinking tea, Bohea and 
Hyperion were provided, and every one of the ladies judiciously rejected 
the poisonous Bohea, and unanimously, to their very great honor, preferred 
the balsamic Hyperion,” which was nothing more than the dried leaves 
of the raspberry vine, a drink, in the writer’s opinion, more vile even than 
the much vaunted Yeopon. 

The picture of this patriotic party, incorrectly alluded to by Wheeler, 
has a strange and unique history, and I give it as I have received it from 
the lady into whose possession the picture has now fallen. Lieutenant 
William T. Muse, a United States naval officer who became conspicuous 
during the late war, and whose mother was a Miss Blount of Edenton, 
while on a cruise in the Mediterranean stopped at Port Mahon on the 
island of Minorca, and accidentally saw hanging in a barber’s shop there 
a picture representing the Edenton tea-party of 1774. It was purchased 
and brought by him to Edenton in 1830. I have this date from an old 
Bible bearing the date of his return from the cruise. It was first placed 
on exhibition in the court-house, and the representation of the characters 
was so distinct that many of the ladies were easily recognized. It then 
found a resting-place in the old tailor shop of Joseph Manning, an ancestor 
of the late Chief-justice Manning of Louisiana, and finally, in a cracked 
condition, was intrusted to the care of the Collins family, a member of 
which has it still. During the confusion of refugeeing during the civil 
war, it was broken in three pieces. 
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A very patriotic gentleman is making a praiseworthy effort to have 
this picture reproduced on canvas, to be exhibited at the Columbian 
exposition at Chicago. It is a painting upon glass, twelve by fifteen 
inches. Upon one of the pieces is the declaration set forth by the ladies, 
that they would drink no tea nor wear any stuffs of British manufacture. 
Upon another is the picture of the lady who presided upon that occasion. 
She is seated at a table with a pen in her hand, her maid Amelia standing 
behind her chair. This maid lived for many years after this incident, and 
is still remembered by some of the oldest citizens. By a singular coinci- 
dence her granddaughter is still living upon the very same lot where the 
tea-party was held. Upon the third fragment of this picture in plain 
letters is written, “The Town of Edenton.” It is not known how a pic- 
ture of this party was obtained, or how it found its way to Port Mahon 
or even into the barber shop. The printer’s name in the corner of the 
picture is said to have been the same one who printed the celebrated 
letters of Junius in the reign of George III. 

Pictures have immortalized many events in history, and it is very prob- 
able that but for this one the pleasing little incident would have been 
lost or forgotten. ‘“ Porte Crayon” (General Strother), in his interesting 
article on Edenton and the surroundings, written for Harper's Magazine 
in 1857, says, “It is to be regretted that Porte Crayon did not get a sight 
of this painting, that the world might have heard more of it, and that the 
patriotism of the ladies of Edenton might have been blazoned beside that 
of the men of Boston, who have figured in so many bad woodcuts.” 
None of the names of the fifty-one ladies present at this party have been 
preserved in history, but I have succeeded in rescuing five of their names 
from the local traditions. Mrs. Penelope Barker, whose picture appears 
here, was the president of this party. She was no advocate of celibacy, 
having been married first to a Mr. Hodgson, then to a Mr. Craven, and 
lastly to Mr. Barker, whom she survived. 

At a casual glance one might easily mistake her portrait for that of 
Lady Washington. She was one of those lofty, intrepid, high-born women 
peculiarly fitted by nature to lead; fear formed no part of her composi- 
tion. Her face bears the expression of sternness without harshness, which 
a cheap novelist would describe as hauteur. She was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist and a society leader of her day. 

Mr. Thomas Barker, her husband, was a gifted Scotch lawyer, and had 
for his pupil at one time the distinguished governor, Samuel Johnston. 
The attachment of Governor Johnston for Mr. Barker was so great that 
in after years he had him and his more illustrious wife interred in his 
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private graveyard on his beautiful estate Hayes, where a mossy slab marks 
their last resting-place. Mr. Barker was detained for some time in Lon- 
don during the Revolution, and while there his wife was called upon to 
show some of that pluck and courage she had evinced at the tea-party. 
Being informed by a servant that some British soldiers were taking her 
carriage horses from her stables, she snatched her husband’s sword from 
the wall, went out, and with a single blow severed the reins in the officer’s 
hands, and drove her horses back into the stables. The British officer 
declared that for such exhibition of bravery she should be allowed to 
keep her horses, and she was never afterward molested. 

Mrs. Sarah Valentine was one of the signers, and her portrait is in 
the possession of her descendants, and her house is still standing on the 
lower end of Main street. Mrs. Elizabeth King was another signer, and 
it was at her house, as before mentioned, that the party was held. She 
was the wife of Thomas King, a prominent merchant of the town. The 
Miss Johnston referred to in the Iredell letter was undoubtedly Miss Isa- 
bella, a sister of Governor Johnston. She was engaged to Joseph Hewes, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence from North Carolina, and died 
just before her marriage was';consummated. Hewes, who was a man of great 
wealth and refinement, soon followed her broken-hearted to the grave. 

Mrs. Mary Hoskins, another signer, lived in the country near Edenton, 
and was the wife of Richard Hoskins, one of the signers of the St. Paul’s 
Declaration of Independence, antedating the national by two weeks, and 
of which we are justly proud. From the Napoleonic standpoint she was 
the greatest of them all, having given eight sons and eight daughters to her 
country. I extract the following from the first volume (1877) of the Maga- 
zine of American History: 

“ Revolutionary Caricature. I send a description of a caricature that 
may interest collectors. It is a mezzotint, fourteen by ten inches, entitled 
A Society of Patriotic Ladies, at Edenton, in North Carolina. London. 
Printed for R. Sayer & J. Bennett, No. 53 in Fleet Street, as the Act directs 
25 March, 1775, Plate V. A group of fifteen figures are around or near 
a table inaroom. A female at the table with a gavel is evidently a man, 
probably meant for Lord North. A lady, with pen in hand, is being 
kissed by a. gentleman. Another lady, standing, is writing on a large cir- 
cular, which can be read, ‘ We the Ladys of Edenton do hereby solemnly 
engage not to Conform to that Pernicious Custom of Drinking Tea, or 
that we the aforesaid Ladys will not promote ye wear of any manufacture 
from England, untill such time that all Acts which tend to enslave this 
our Native Country shall be repealed.’ The other figures are not close 
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around the table, and are emptying tea-caddies or looking on. A child 
and dog are under the table. Compare Bancroft’s United States, vol. 
vii. p. 282. J.C. B.” 

This is evidently a caricature of the original picture, probably made by 
some tory of that time. The description of it given above was written 
fifteen years ago, and I have been unable to find any clue to the writer or 
the whereabouts of this caricature. 

It will be remembered that Lord North, referred to in the description, 
was prime minister of England at that time, and the Stamp Act, which 
included a great many articles, had been relieved upon everything except 
tea; this made him especially odious to the ladies of the colonies. A 
writer in alluding to the activity and zeal of the women of the Revolution 
says, “In the lives of those high-mettled dames of the olden time, the 
daughters, wives, and mothers of men, the earnest inquirer might find 
much to elucidate that befogged question of the present day, what are 
the rights of women?” 

And now my task is ended, let history distill in her great alembic 
whatever is valuable from these pages for posterity. 


“ The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 
My midnight lamp, and what is writ is writ— 
Would it were worthier !” 


EDENTON, NorRTH CAROLINA. 
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MASCOUTIN 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE NATION OF FIRE 


Mascoutin, or Muscatine as the spelling and pronunciation now are, is 
the one town of this name in the United States of America. It is situated 
in the state of Iowa, on the Mississippi river, at the vertex of the great 
bend into the state which a glance at the map will show that the river 
makes. High and picturesque bluffs overhang the river, and on these the 
town of Muscatine is built. Southwest of the town isa low, flat, sandy 











WEST SHORE OF MUSCATINE ISLAND, SHOWING BLUFF. 


tract containing nearly forty thousand acres—an island by natural forma- 
tion, being separated from the Illinois shore on the east by the river, and 
from the Iowa shore on the west by a narrow, winding slough. The name 
of this island is also Muscatine; and it is worthy of remark that it bore 
this name long before the town of Muscatine was founded, and indeed 
from a period altogether remote and indeterminate. 

It has ever been a question of interest for local antiquarians, whence 
the derivation of this name Mascoutin, or Muscatine, and what its mean- 
ing? That it is Indian nobody has doubted; but as to what it means, 
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and as to the tribe or band who first applied it to the island under 
consideration, opinions have differed; indeed, but scant information has 
existed at any time on which to foung an intelligent opinion of the ques- 
tion. In 1852 the editor of one of the daily papers printed in Muscatine 
wrote to Antoine le Claire, at Davenport, Iowa, for a definition of the 
word Muscatine. Le Claire was of French-Indian extraction, and in 
pioneer days had been the official interpreter for the United States gov- 
ernment in its dealings with the Indians of eastern Iowa, chiefly the Sac 
and Fox tribes; he was therefore deemed competent to define this word. 
His reply to the question asked was that Muscatine “ is a sort of combina- 
tion of an Indian and French word: mus-qguo-ta, the Indian word, means 
‘prairie ;’ the French added the termination ¢ime to mus-guo-ta, and the 
compound word musquo, or musquti-tine, means ‘little prairie.’ The Indian 
word menis means ‘island,’ ashcota means ‘fire,’ musguaw means ‘red.’ 
The Indians used to call the island Mus-quo-ta-menis, which means ‘ prairie 
island.’ ” 

Le Claire’s definition never has been entirely satisfactory to Muscatine 
antiguarians. They have objected to it on poetic grounds among others. 
For years after, as doubtless during an untold period before, the town of 
Muscatine was founded (an event which took place in 1839), immense fires 
would sweep over Muscatine island in the autumn, denuding it of the tall 
grass—grass as tall as a mounted man—with which its soil was covered. 
Now, what more fitting, have contended these antiquarians, than that the 
name Muscatine should signify burning or fire island? What more likely, 
furthermore, than that the Indians, impressed with the magnificent and 
terrible spectacle of the writhing, sweeping flames, should call the spot 
where these flames were as regularly recurrent as the seasons by some 
name significant of them? Finally, in addition to all else, say the anti- 
quarians, Antoine le Claire himself, although defining the word Musquota- 
menis as “ prairie island,” states the meaning of the Indian word ashcota 
to be “fire,” and of the word musguaw to be “red.” A philological sup- 
port is therefore suggested even by Le Claire for the argument we make 
in favor of the meaning, burning or fire island. One can but be impressed 
with the force of the reasoning. 

But there is a way by which more nearly to reach this problem of the 
meaning of the word Mascoutin, or Muscatine ; and not only so, but the 
no less difficul tquestion as to what tribe or band of Indians gave this 
name originally to the island. In the year 1669 Father Claude Allouez, 
a Jesuit priest, came to Green Bay, in what is now the state of Wisconsin, 
for the purpose of establishing a mission. While there he ascended the 
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MAP SHOWING MUSCATINE ISLAND AND ADJACENT TERRITO«:, 


Fox river, passing through the territory occupied by the Sacs and Foxes, 

and came at length to an Indian town at the west of Lake Winnebago * 

containing a population of some three thousand souls. This town was 

Mascoutin (aboriginal Muscatine), or the village of the Mascoutins—a dis- 

tinct Indian tribe. It was situated, we are told, ‘‘on the crown of a hill, 
* In what is now Green Lake county, Wisconsin.—Butterfield’s Wicolet, p. 66. 
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while all around the prairie stretched beyond the sight, interspersed with 
groves and belts of tall forest.” It was, moreover, a palisaded town ; that 
is to say, a town encircled by a row of posts set close together in the ground, 
against which, on the inner side, heavy sheets of bark had been fastened. 
As early as 1615 the tribe of the Mascoutins were inhabitants of the 
country west and southwest of Lake Huron, now southern Michigan, 
where they had some thirty towns. But from this region they were driven 
in 1642 or 1643, by the Neutral Nation so called, their immediate neigh- 
bors on the east, and thereafter were to be found in the Fox river region. 
“ Last summer,” says the Relation des Hurons of 1643, in allusion to the 
expulsion of the Mascoutins from the Lake Huron country, “two thou- 
sand warriors of the Neutral Nation attacked a town of the Nation of 
Fire, well fortified with a palisade, and defended by nine hundred war- 
riors. They took it after a siege of ten days; killed many on the spot, 
and made eight hundred prisoners, men, women, and children. After 
burning seventy of the best warriors, they put out the eyes of the old men, 
and cut away their lips, and then left them to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence.” The village of the Mascoutins on Fox river (aboriginal Muscatine) 
was, it may also be remarked, a point of note and importance. Hither 
came Jean Nicolet in 1634, and here he learned from the Mascoutins of 
the existence of “the great water,” the Mississippi, which, however, it is 
pretty well established, he did not see.* Hither also came the travelers 
Radisson and Groseilliers in 1659; and concerning the Mascoutins Radis- 
son wrote in his journal: “ We made acquaintance with another nation 
called Escotecke (Mascoutins), w“ signified fire, a faire, proper nation; 
they are tall and big and very strong. We came there in the spring. 
When we arrived there were extraordinary banquetts. There they never 
had seen men wt* beards, because they pull their haires as soone as it 
comes out ; but much more astonished when they saw our arms, especially 
our guns, w they worshiped by blowing smoke of tobacco instead of 
sacrifice.” 

Further on, and at a later date, he gives an account of an expedition 
made by himself and his companion to and down a stream which, it seems 
fairly inferable, was the Mississippi. His exact words are: “‘We weare 
4 moneths in our voyage wout doeing anything but goe from river. 
to river. We mett several sorts of people. . . . By the persuasion of 
some of them we went into ye great river that divides itself in 2. 

It is so called because it has two branches, the one towards the west, the 
other towards the south, w we beleive runns towards Mexico, by the 
* Jesuit Rel. 1640, p. 36 ; 1654, p. 30; 1670, pp. 99-100. 
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FRANQUELIN’S MAP, SHOWING LOCATION OF THE MUSCATINS IN 1684. 


tokens they gave us.’ The “branch” spoken of by Radisson as “ towards 
the west” is conjectured by the editor of Radisson’s journal, as published 
in the Wisconsin Historical Collection, to be the Iowa river. If so, then 
Radisson and Groseilliers at least passed by the site of the present town of 
Muscatine—and this, moreover, as a direct result of information derived 
from the Mascoutin Indians—for the Iowa river enters the Mississippi 
eighteen miles below Muscatine as now located. 
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Now it will be observed—coming to one of the main points of our 
investigation—that the name Mascoutin, as applied to the Indian tribe of 
which I have been speaking, is defined by the Relation des Huron of 1634 
and by Radisson’s journal of 1659 as fire nation. To this it may be added 
that the map of La Salle’s colony, finished in 1684 by Jean Baptiste 
Franquelin, fixes the location of the Mascoutins as on Fox river, and at 
the same time designates them as Mascoutins, ation du Feu. But Charle- 
voix says that the true name of the Mascoutins was Mascoutenec, signify- 
ing an open country. He explains the name Mascoutin as a mispronun- 
ciation of Mascoutenec by the Pottawottamies, which was taken up and 
perpetuated by the French. That there was a word Mascoutin, or some- 
thing very like it, which meant fire in the Pottawottamie tongue, Charle- 
voix, however, admits. 

So here arises again the old dispute. On the one side, contending for 
the meaning fire nation, we have the early discoverers Radisson, Allouez, 
Marquette,* and La Salle, together with Sagard and Champlain; while on 
the other we are confronted by Dablon,+ Charlevoix, Schoolcraft, and 
(doubtfully) Parkman.{ And what, by a sort of amusing perversity, is 
more perplexing still, the name Mascoutin, as applied to the island in the 
Mississippi below the present town of Muscatine, is equally pertinent and 
apropos, be the meaning thereof fire island or prairie island; for, besides 
being the flattest and nakedest of prairies, it was wont in Indian times 
to be swept yearly by fierce conflagrations. 

But what connection is there (coming now to the other leading point 
of our investigation) between the Mascoutin tribe of Indians on Fox river 
in what is now the state of Wisconsin, and Mascoutin, or Muscatine, 
island in the state of Iowa? How is it even known that Muscatine island 
was originally Mascoutin island? Answering the last question first, let me 


* Jes. Rel. 1670-71. Marquette: ‘‘We entered into the river which leads to the Mach- 
koutenech (Mascoutins), called Fire Nation. This is a very beautiful river, without rapids or 
portages ; it flows to the southwest. Along this river are numerous nations: Oumami (Miami), 
Kikabou (Kickapoo), Machkouteng (Mascoutins), &c. These people are established in a very fine 
place, where we see beautiful plains, and level country as far as the eye reaches. Their river 
leads into a great river called Mississippi.” 

+ Dablon : ‘‘ It is beyond this great river that are placed the Illinois, of whom we speak, and 
from whom are detached those who dwell here with the Fire Nation—Mascoutins. The Fire Nation 
bears this name erroneously (?) calling themselves Machkoutenech, which signifies ‘a land bare 
of trees ’ (Muscutah—prairie), such as that which this people inhabit ; but because by the change 
of a few letters (namely scuta, which means fire) from thence it has come that they are called 
the Fire Nation.” 

t Wisconsin Historical Collection, vol. iii. pp. 131-132. Parkman’s Jes. in North America, 
p- 436, note. 
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quote from the diary of Major Thomas Forsyth of the United States 
army, kept by him while on a voyage up the Mississippi from St. Louis to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, made in the year 1819: 

“Sunday, June 20th. Weather still very warm; had the sail up and 
down several times. Met Mr. Davenport’s men returning home to St. 
Louis. Met the Black Thunder and some followers, all Foxes, going down 
to St. Louis in their canoes; they immediately returned when they met 
me. Encamped a little above the Iowa river; eighteen miles was this 
day’s progress. Monday, 21st. We were off by time this morning; three 
Saukies overtook us on their way from hunting, bound up to their village 
on Rocky river; current strong to-day, made only twenty-four miles; 
encamped at upper end of Grand Mascoutin.” On the day following 
he reached Fort Armstrong on Rock island, having come, he tells us, 
“twenty-seven miles” from his last stop. Now, the fact is, that the dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Iowa river to the town of Muscatine, Iowa, 
is by river at least twenty miles—very near what Major Forsyth guessed to 
be the distance therefrom to the upper end of the Grand Mascoutin; and, 
furthermore, the fact is, that from Muscatine to Rock island is by river 
twenty-eight miles—just one mile farther than Major Forsyth guessed it to 
be. It seems plain, therefore, that Muscatine island was known by the 
name Mascoutin as early at least as 1819. 

In answer to the first question regarding the connection between the 
Mascoutin Indians and Mascoutin island, the following may be said: The 
Sac and Fox (or, more correctly, the Sauk and Nusquakie) Indians, as is 
well known, had inhabited what is now eastern Iowa and western Illinois, 
near the mouth of Rock river, from seventy to one hundred years before 
the Black Hawk war of 1832-33. It is furthermore known that early in 
the eighteenth century the Sac and Fox tribes were denizens of the Fox 
river region, where were also at that time the Mascoutins. From this 
region they (the Sacs and Foxes) had migrated to the Rock river region. 
Is it probable that the Mascoutins, or some of the Mascoutins, migrated 
with them? I think it is. To begin with, the accomplished Indian his- 
torian John Gilmary Shea makes the suggestion that the name Musquakie, 
by which the Fox Indians called themselves, means red land and may be 
a corruption of Mashkooteaki—fire land. If so, Shea thinks that the 
Foxes comprised the remnant and bore the name of the Mascoutins. 
That the Foxes, or Sacs and Foxes, by the time of their migration to the 
Rock river region, had absorbed the Mascoutins—not then a numerous 
people—I think is highly probable. That they comprised them—were in 
fact the remnant of them, I think highly improbable. The Foxes were 
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a distinct tribe and had borne the name of Musquakie long prior to 
their hegira southward. But they could readily have absorbed the Mas- 
coutins: for, first, they were more numerous ; second, they spoke the same 
tongue ;* third, they had always had the Mascoutins for close neighbors 
and allies;+ and, fourth, the Mascoutins dropped entirely out of history 
in the fore part of the eighteenth century.t Assuming, then, that 
some of the Mascoutin tribe accompanied the Sacs and Foxes to the 
mouth of Rock river, they would have been within twenty-eight miles 
of the island called Grand Mascoutin by Major Forsyth in 1819, and 
to-day called Muscatine by everybody. That this island, so near to the 
new abiding-place of the Mascoutins, should in some way, by more or 
less permanent occupation, perhaps have derived its name from them 
is a reasonable supposition. But whether Mascoutin means fire nation 
or prairie nation, it is now impossible absolutely to determine. <A 
feather’s weight is thrown into the balances in favor of the meaning fire 
nation or fire land by Shea’s statement that Mashkooteaki means fire 
land; for it will be remembered that Radisson in his journal gives the 
name Mascoutin as Escotecke—a very successful phonetic reproduction 
of Mashkooteaki. § 

The spot on Iowa soil now occupied by the town of Muscatine is not, it 
may fitting!y be remarked in conclusion, without other historic associations 
than such as arise from the probable connection therewith of some rem- 
nant of the Mascoutin tribe. 

Here was the favorite hunting-ground of the great Sac chief Maka- 
taimishekiakiak, or Black (sparrow) Hawk. Here doubtless on many occa- 
sions has he stood upon the commanding heights overlooking Mascoutin 
island and the Mississippi river, and gazed with awe upon the magnifi- 
cent and extended prospect; for Black Hawk was an admirer of bold 


* Parkman’s Jes. in North Am., p. 436, note. 

+ Memoir concerning the peace made by Monsieur de Signery with the chiefs of the Foxes, etc., 
June 7, 1726. Wis. Hist. Col, vol. iii. p. 149. 

¢ Parkman’s Jes. in North Am., p. 436, note. Shea says that the Mascoutins disappeared 
from the Fox river region about 1720. Wis, Hist. Col., vol. iii. p. 131 ; see also Wis. Col., vol. 
iii. p. 106. Parkman. says in his Za Salle, p. 36, ‘‘ The Mascoutins, Fire Nation, or Nation of 
the Prairie, are extinct or merged in other tribes.” 

$ The following is suggested as the possible derivation of the word Mascoutin : (1) Escotecke 
(Radisson) or Mashkooteaki (Shea) or Mashkootenki (Allouez and Marquette, by prefixing the 
article ’4/, and affixing the ending enh, to the word skoote or ashkoote ; this word meaning, by 
definition of all, fire land or fire nation). (2) Machkouteng (/es. Rel. 1669-70). (3) Machkoutens 
(Jes. Rel, 1670-1). (4) Maskoutens or Mascoutins (Charlevoix). The meaning ‘‘ prairie nation,” 
to which later writers have inclined, is obtained, according to Shea, by deriving the word Mas- 
coutin from Muskortenec or Muscutah—‘“‘ prairie.” 
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scenery, as he has been careful to tell us in his Autobiography when 
describing the position of and view from Black Hawk’s Watch Tower on 
Rock river. Here also used to hunt and dwell the eloquent and wily 
Keokuk, also a Sac chief, the name Keokuk Jake still serving to desig- 
nate an expansion at one point of the waters of Muscatine slough. At 
Muscatine island stopped Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, from whom was 
afterward named Pike’s Peak, Colorado, on his voyage of exploration up 
the “great water” (misst, Algonquin for great; sefe, Algonquin for 
water) in 1805. Up past Muscatine island sailed the expedition sent out 
in 1814 by Governor William Clark of Missouri to seize and fortify Prairie 
du Chien. Down past this island, likewise in 1814, swept the disabled 
boats of Lieutenants Rector and Riggs, after the bloody repulse at Rock 
island by the Indians under Black Hawk, of Captain John Campbell’s 
expedition for the relief of the post at Prairie du Chien—then beleaguered 
by the British. Down past this island the next year came—in retreat but 
not in disorder—the large boats in which Major Zachary Taylor had in 
vain, after some fierce cannonading, attempted to dislodge the British 
and Indians from their Rock island stronghold. And finally, in 1816, up 
past Muscatine island and the future site of the town of Muscatine, sailed 
General Thomas A. Smith of the American army, on his way to establish 
the military trading post, Fort Armstrong, on the lower end of Rock 
island, and the similar post, Fort Snelling, near the Falls of St. Anthony. 
No scene of blood has, so far as known, ever been enacted on the imme- 
diate spot where Muscatine stands. The most thrilling picture possible 
for the imagination to paint, in intimate connection therewith, is that of a 
billowy mass of flames sweeping for miles the surface of a low, level island 
and bringing into sharp relief against the sky the form of some Indian 
watcher upon the lonely hills. 


Voi. XXVIII.—No, 2.—7 


Muscatine, Iowa. 








THE ENDS OF THE CENTURY 


HOW THEY DIFFER AND HOW THEY BLEND 


“‘ Grandma told me all about it, 
Told me so I couldn’t doubt it, 
How she danced—my grandma danced, 
Long ago.” 


How long “long ago” seems depends upon one’s standpoint. Half 
a century appears endless at the age “when the years are all summers,” 
but the lady who had reached nearly fourscore said of a contemporary: 
“She isn’t very old, she isn’t more than eighty!” In sympathy with our 
century, which, following the habit of man, in its ripe age fondly contem- 


plates its youth, we too look back to its “ yesterday;” and the grand- 


father’s clocks and grandmother’s china, having been brought out of attic 
chambers and dark closets, are with infinite pride set in goodly array in 


prominent places. We build our houses on “ colonial’ lines and furnish 
them with antiques; or, if not so fortunate in our possessions, with “ re- 
productions ” which are, as the salesman in Punch said of the sofa, “ Not 
exactly Chippendale, madam, but there’s a great deal of Chippendale 
feeling in it.” 

We delight in old models in silver, talk learnedly of hall-marks, and 
are rapturous over “sprig” china and willow pattern. Again tooters 
mount the tally-ho, and sunbeams light up furnishings, and costumes in 
“old blue” and “old pink” and the intense greens considered “ impos- 
sible” a decade ago are welcomed. Electric lights gleam on the beauties 
of to-day in Gainsborough hats, Directoire gowns, and leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, and what seemed the fantasies of the past have become the 
realities of the present. It is a pure case of atavism, and the century is 
comple*‘ng its cycle—the ends are being brought together. 

The “letter” and the “spirit” may differ. We may have one as in 
the old days, and not the other. The “small clothes” of the past find 
their reproduction in the letter, but a gentleman of the old school who 
believed with Emerson, “ Life is not so short but that there is always 
time for courtesy,” would fail to recognize his nether garments on a 
bicycle whose warning bell bids all to “ clear the way,” irrespective of age 
or sex. None the less might he find his young representative true to the 
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“spirit” in another way. The old watches had double cases, the outer 
one—one-half of it being merely a wide rim that edged the crystal— 
always being removed for the daily winding with a key. The watch- 
makers and menders were wont to put in the back of the outside case 
sundry round papers bearing their names and addresses, their advertising 
cards in fact, to prevent the rubbing of the inner case on the outer; and 
it was also the wont of young ladies to paint flowery and sentimental 
designs on small rounds of paper to be put over or under those of the 
watchmaker. To paint a watch paper for a young man meant as much— 
or as little—as it does now for a girl to give him her photograph, which 
depends upon the girl; but before the camera had made it possible for a 
youth to carry in his watch the likeness of—one may quote Browning— 
“ my own best girl,” the watch paper did duty. 

How “ Lucy Locket lost her pocket” puzzled many a middle century 
child who could conceive of a “ pocket” only as one firmly sewed in a 
garment. But let a woman’s frock of the teens and twenties be held up 
before the mind’s eye, and the impossibility of a pocket being any part of 
the short-waisted, skimpy-skirted thing is at once evident. Like the 
chatelaine bag of to-day, an outside pocket was worn, being tied about the 
waist by a tape that the wide belt-ribbon covered. This old-time pocket 
of most generous dimensions, often nearly half a yard deep, was called a 
“ housewife,” contracted generally to “huzzif” or “ huzzy,” which name 
was also applied to a workbag. 

The pocket-handkerchief of the day was three-quarters of a a 
square ; among elderly people a snuff-box still found favor, and a little box 
of horn or metal, or a flat round cushion for pins had a place in the 
“huzzif.” Strange contents they would be in our silver-mounted mono- 
gramed bags. For street costume this house-pocket gave place to a bag, 
hanging from the wrist, of silk or satin or velvet, until the bead-bags, the 
pride of our grandmothers’ hearts, were evolved, and they have swung 
into fashion again. 

We are much given to preening our literary plumage, and surely have 
believed that book and reading clubs are a development of late genera- 
tions. But it was quite common in the last century, in small towns, for 
several persons to unite in purchasing a set of books—sermons largely— 
and thus having common right in them, dividing them later by lot or 
choice. Before 1810, in a quiet Connecticut village, eight young women 
just out of boarding-schools formed a reading club whose “ articles ” have 
come down to us: 

“ We the undersigned do agree to form ourselves into a society for the 
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purpose of doing ourselves and each other good. We do each of us agree 
to observe and abide by the rules and regulations that upon consideration 
shall be adopted.” 

(Here follow the names.) 

“ Rule 1. To meet every Tuesday evening. 2. Each contribute a cent 
every evening, and if absent bring it next time. 3. Begin the meeting 
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YALE. COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT BALL, 1797. 


[Facsimile of invitation, in possession of the author.) 


with prayer, read a chapter in the Bible, as many chapters in the Spectator 
as there are members present, then proceed to any well-chosen book. 
The meeting to close with prayer. 4. Where a mistake is observed in 
reading, any one of the members may correct it. 5. No one shall join the 
club unless she agrees to the above.” 

We learn also that the real civilities of life change but little, though 
the art of the stationer has developed many “ effects.” An invitation to 
the commencement ball of Yale college in 1797 is very unique; and 
nearly twenty years later, a ticket for a ball in 1815 is scarcely less inter- 
esting. But there was a charm about the old word “compliments” that 
we lose in its relinquishing. “ Mrs. C’s compliments to Mr. and Mrs. D, 
and requests the favor of their company at tea this evening.” Or “ Miss 
Susan: With my compliments I send you an invitation to take a sleigh- 
ride this afternoon,” etc. 

Such notes were written on small pieces of paper, parts of large sheets, 
as note-paper proper did not come in till the century was near its first 
quarter. It is difficult to say when visiting cards were first used, but as 
in the seventeenth century playing cards cut into quarters and indorsed 
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by the proper officials served for paper currency in Canada, so they did 
double duty in social life; and it is hardly fifty years since, that on remov- 
ing a marble chimney-piece in the drawing-room of a house in Dean street, 
Soho, four or five visiting-cards were found, one with the name'of Isaac 
Newton on it. The cards were common playing-cards with the names 
written on the back. In one of the scenes in Hogarth’s Marriage 4 la 
Mode, several are lying on the floor in a corner, and one is inscribed: 
“Count Basset begs to no how Lade Squander sleapt last nite.” 

Very early in our century, at least something better was realized, and 
they have come to our hands. Small, white and tinted, plain and 
enameled, often with an embossed border, the name written by pen or 
pencil. Engraved cards and envelopes appeared during the thirties. The 
first envelopes for social use were very small, white-leaded, with silver or 
gilt borders, and fanciful bow-knots to serve for seals, a seal or a wafer 
being sometimes counted out of place. One may wonder how many 
students in the art schools have a realizing sense of what Turner did-when 
wishing to try the effect fora setting sun of a certain blending of red and 
yellow, he placed a large wafer on the canvas, and was so much pleased 
with the result that he left it there. To the young people of to-day,a 
“wafer” means only something edible. 

Even the most economical householder who has a periodical “ differ- 
ence” regarding his gas bill would not, it is supposed, be willing to avoid 
the désagrément by returning to “ the 
light of other days,’ the dips and 
snuffers and smoking lamps; and he 
who has come to consider a Turkish 
bath more than a luxury—a necessity 
—would accept that modern cruci- 
form inscription known ,as a plumb- ggg nti 
er’s bill without a shudder rather NEW YORK BATH, | 
than resign himself to the limited })/~ N°17 Chamber Street. 
conveniences New York fered ih — [2 mai 
1819. 

Electricity, our most powerful and mysterious motor, is rapidly making 
its way in domestic life. Ere long to “press the button” may produce 
almost any result, but one can imagine that the heavy brass lion-head 
knocker of the past would look upon the diminutive bit of ivory with as 
much scorn as Dr. Johnson would upon a modern “ literary trifler,” or the 
“heroic” dose upon the “ infinitesimal.” Before the century had passed 
its first score, door-bells had come into use in cities, but rural towns kept 


0 


FACSIMILE OF BATH TICKET IN 1819. 
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to the old ways much longer, and the sounding-brass announced a 
guest. Again we give the old knockers fitting and honorable place on 
the doors of our summer homes, and hail with delight the classic “ double- 
knock.” 

A New Yorker going to Paris in 1830 would stop on the boulevard 
and look at the throng of people, wondering where they all came from. 
New York, in ordinary life, had then no throng, and a ferry worked by 
two horses, “ tread-power,” sufficed between it and the opposite shores. 
Statistics are unsatisfactory in accounting for the great increase in two 
generations. Since 1801 the population of the world has multiplied four 
and one-half times, but that fact is utterly inadequate as an explanation of 
the crowds in all directions. :One may sympathize with the old darkey 
from the country who said, after a recent visit to the metropolis: ‘“‘ Noo 
Yawk’s too smart a place fur me. Yer don’ wan’ ter stop an’ argue wid 
any one, yer jes’ wan’ er go right erlong.” The unrest is all-pervading. It 
seems impossible to find a place removed from the madding crowd. In 
the deepest recesses of caves, on the loftiest heights of mountains, at the 
remotest shores of the ocean, “‘ where’er the foot of man hath trod,” the 
surging waves of humanity sweep ceaselessly. 

The busy thoroughfares seem immeasurably removed from primitive 
life, whether that of the pilgrim or the Indian. But the average man of 
the year 1800 was much nearer that life than his great-grandson. Not 
merely a hundred years nearer, but nearer in thought, in habit, in feeling. 
One hundred years back of 42m wampum had hardly gone out of use as 
legal tender, and though he might realize that this young nation was well 
out of swaddling clothes and able to stand on its feet, still the red man’s 
tradition remained, especially with those who lived close to nature. It was 
he who taught the New England colonist to put a fish in each corn-hill at 
planting as a fertilizer, and well into our century came this saying among 
others: “ When the pappoose puts out its fingers it is time to plant 
corn ;”’ which being interpreted is: When the compound leaf of the hick- 
ory, neatly plaited in the leaf-bud, bursts the sheath, and the five divisions 
spread themselves to sun and air, it suggests a baby’s hand. To-day one 
reads the weather report and scientific prognostications of an early or a 
late season. It is the thermometer-bulb versus the imaginative Indian. 
“The weather report!” What could it mean to those men of the year 
1800? They could imagine it as referring only to what had been—a 
report of yesterday, not for to-morrow. The latter would have savored 
of sacrilege. 

Whether Mother Shipton’s prophecy was the product of the eighteenth 
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century, of of one earlier, matters little when considered in regard to 
imagination or prediction ; and its most remarkable lines— 
“Round the world thought shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye,” 
have more than met their fulfillment. Speech, ever slower than thought, 
has taken on the magic of the period, and there seems no limit to the 
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reach of the long distance telephone. It adds another labor-saving wheel 
to the machine that we call “life,” and not only business methods, but 
our private affairs, social and domestic, profit byit. “ Hello” may prelude 
an informal invitation to dinner, or the daily order to. butcher and baker 
and candlestick-maker. 

Although the conundrum assures us that the nation which produces 
the most marriages is fasci—nation, still the “‘ why” and the “ how” of a 
marriage never lose interest. ‘ Would that I could read the story of the 
loves of my ancestors!” says one. Humanity bears the same likeness 
through all the ages, and many a mother of sons to-day echoes from her 
heart the plaint of Rebekah: “I am weary of my life because of the 
daughters of Heth.” But every age has its habits of expression, and the 
gush and slang of to-day are far removed from the extreme formality that 
still obtained in the first years of the century. The reserve of the early 
colonial days had not then worn away, and a young wife considered that 
she made known the fullness of her joy when she wrote: “ If you would 
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know what true happiness is, follow the example of your friend.” Love- 
letters did not then abound in superlatives, and the note—-“ the sweet, sen- 
timental note of the early, innocent, Victorian age ”—had not been struck; 
but the old signature, “ Your friend and lover,” has the ring of true metal. 
Human expression, like human nature, runs up and down the gamut; 
it is always the same tune “ with variations.” 

Three stories of courtship will prove that even in those old days there 
were marriages in which the little blind god seemed to play as small a part 
as in some others. A shy youth frequently visited a house where there 
were several young sisters. He was badly hit by an arrow from Cupid’s 
quiver, but his shyness prevented any expression of preference, save that 
on leaving he always said: “ Good-night, all; good-night, Miss Becky.” 
Becky thought she could “read the weather signs of love,” and was not 
entirely unresponsive ; but as time went on and the youth made no further 
effort as a wooer, she, concluding that it was taking too much to herself, 
permitted a more venturesome swain to win the day. The shy one was 
cut to the heart, and disclosed his grief to one of her sympathetic sisters, 
who endeavored to make him understand that he had never given Becky 
cause to realize his aspirations: “ But J did,”’ he replied; “J always said, 
‘good-night, Miss Becky.’”’ Alas for the via media! Too little—or too 
much—either may be a losing quantity. 

Infinitely more assurance had a certain parson who, desiring to bring his 
term of widowerhood toa close,cast about mentally for a fitting consort, and, 
having decided, mounted his horse and went to court. The “fair one,” being 
fond of her garden, was often busy in it, and as the intending wooer 
approached her house he saw her there; so with slight ceremony he turned 
his horse’s head to the fence, and without dismounting addressed her, and 
blandly stated his errand. She did not exactly decline, but hesitated how 
best to word her refusal to such a dignitary, which he prevented by saying, 
“ Think of it, think of it,” and whipped up his horse and rode on. About 
a month later finding her again in the garden, over the fence and from 
the throne of his saddle he once more asked her to unite her life to his own. 
Again confused by the abruptness of the proposal she hesitated in form- 
ing her respectful refusal, and again he prevented the decisive negative 
by saying, “ Think of it, think of it,” and whipped up his horse and rode on. 
A third time the scene opened with the persistent wooer in the saddle and 
the lady beyond the fence. But the finale changed. “Thinking of it” 
had done its work, and this time consent was obtained. The moral is 
easily read: Persistence versus hesitation leaves little doubt as to the 
result. 
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A stranger story of the fruit of second thought is of another parson, a 
man advanced in years and in the odor of sanctity. He had known a cer- 
tain woman when the wife of one of his brethren of the cloth, and knew 
also that after a term of widowhood she had become the wife of a godly 
deacon; he, too, had gone the way of all flesh, and she, alone and child- 
less, having gone to live with a married sister, was a member of the flock 
of a certain dear brother in the faith, the Rev. Dr. . Desiring to 
marry again, the memory of this good woman, still fresh “in the middle 
stage of middle age,” was pleasant to him. But she was a long day’s 
journey by horse from him, and his children, of mature years, but possi- 
bly indiscreet in their inquisitiveness, must not know anything—yet. So 
he addressed a letter to the Rev. Dr. , telling him of his desire to 
marry and his admiration for this certain woman, but, as the distance was 
great and he did not wish his children to guess his intention while the 
result was uncertain, would his dear and reverend brother “ be so kind as 
to call upon the lady, state the case to her, and report her reply? But,” he 
added, “as my children sometimes open my letters, in your reply please 
refer to the matter as a book ; tell me that the book may or may not be 
obtained.” The Rev. Dr. ——, nothing loth to exert himself to procure 
for his friend so worthy a wife, and for the lady so estimable a husband, 
made the proposed visit, and did all that lay in his power for his friend’s 
cause. But the lady quite decidedly said she did not intend to marry 
again, and the good doctor wrote his friend: ‘The book is not in the mar- 
ket.” Then practical second thought asserted itself, and the widow, tak- 
ing advantage of woman’s prerogative, changed her mind. So she called 
upon the reverend doctor one “ Sabbath,” after “ meeting,” and told him 
she “had been thinking that matter over, and thought better of it.” Where- 
upon the doctor wrote his friend: “I think the book is now to be had, but 
if you want it you must draw it quickly.” And at the wedding the doctor 
told the story. 

In the early colonial days in New England a minister was not allowed 
to perform the rite of marriage, only the magistrate could do so; and pos- 
sibly that was the reason why, in more recent times, in the smaller country 
towns, a justice of the peace was as often sought to tie the knot as the 
parson. These justices were not always fluent of tongue, and if unwilling 
to use the prayer-book service might find it embarrassing. On one occa- 
sion the justice, waiting with the assembled guests for the bridal couple, 
found himself when they stood before him rather unequal to the occasion ; 
but with a mighty effort he gathered his few wits, and said: “ Mr. Bride- 
man, take the bride by the right hand. I pronounce you man and wife.” 
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It was legal at least, and it is hoped the following would stand a test 
of court. Two couples went to a minister to be married. They were 
somewhat shy, and he was very arbitrary, insisting on placing them in 
accordance with his own ideas, nor would he admit of any intervention 
from them. It may be presumed that the service did not require an 
audible exchange of vows, as he gave no one any liberty of speech, but 
when it was finished the bridegrooms told him he had married them to the 
wrong women. He replied: “You are all married. Sort yourselves Zo sudt 
yourselves.” 

Parsons and justices both received odd fees, and history repeats itself 
more frequently in the story of marriage than in any other. A man with 
whom dollars were few, agreed to lay two rods of stone wall for the justice 
in lieu of money; but a year had not passed ere he offered to lay four 
rods of wall if the justice would undo the marriage. 

Early in the century the range of vehicles was limited. Coaches, 
public and private, “‘ shays,” and farm-wagons about complete the list, and 
the Darby and Joan effect was still seen in the country as saddle and 
pillion were slowly relinquished. That the old-time equipment even of a 
coach was not exactly ours is realized by this advertisement from Ga/z- 
gnani's Messenger of March 30, 1831: “ Elegant new coach to be sold, 
painted fashionable blue, lined with crimson silk, has a barouche driving- 
seat, and hind rumble-tumble on cee-springs, and has only performed the 
journey from London to Paris.” 

Life offers no greater enigma than the human conscience. Whether 
we regard the individual or the epoch, the puzzle continually confronts 
us. It is like an india-rubber ball, sometimes so filled with the air of self- 
complacency that no outside force makes any impression; again it yields 
to the lightest touch. In the “former years” New England followed the 
lead of Old England in the slave-trade (after landing the Pilgrim Fathers 
the Mayflower’s next voyage was to take a cargo of slaves from Africa to 
the West Indies), and it was not considered “out of the way” for any 
individual, no matter what his or her standing, to “adventure” something 
in the traffic. It is recorded in Mr. Weedon’s Social and Economic History 
of New England, that a “respectable elder,” who sent ventures to the 
coast with uniform success, always returned thanks on the Sunday after a 
“slaver”’ arrived in Newport, “that an over-ruling Providence had been 
pleased to bring to this land of freedom another cargo of benighted 
heathen to enjoy the blessing of a gospel dispensation.” That was in the 
last century; but well into this the trade was followed by vessels from our 
eastern coast, though their cargoes were discharged at the West Indies, it 
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being no longer lawful to bring them to this “land of freedom.” The 
slaves were allowed to be on deck during the day, and as they outnum- 
bered officers and crew there was sometimes fear of mutiny. One captain, 
at least, used this precaution: When the slaves were on deck a man was 
always in the rigging with a supply of heavy-headed, sharp-pointed tacks, 
and if difficulty arose he had but to let them fall on the deck, the large 
heavy heads insuring their falling with the points up, and so forming an 
impassable barrier to the bare black feet. 

It is useless to question if the men of those generations were better 
than we. There is sin enough in every age, and we must believe all have 
their measure of virtue; but what would that “ respectable elder” have 
thought of our “ religious newspapers,” with their prominent advertise- 
ments of soaps and baking-powders and mortgage bonds? We can hardly 
imagine his horror at the Sunday editions of the “ dailies,” and their allur- 
ing columns on finance, and the state of trade, and every subject of “ secu- 
lar” interest. There is no greater change in this century than in the 
thought and habit about Sunday. The Puritans built up a column of blue 
laws, whose shadow fell far into the future, and the feeling that a Sunday 
walk can only be taken to a *‘ grave-yard ” may not be wholly extinct. The 
letter of the law was with them most strictly observed, and we are a 
“ Sunday-keeping ” nation still, as the closed business houses prove; but 
there are doubtless always many who merit the denunciation of the 
prophet Amos, and cry, “ When will the new moon be gone that we may 
sell corn? and the Sabbath that we may set forth wheat, making the 
ephah small, and the shekel great, and falsifying the balances by deceit ?” 

As the eighteenth century was the first period when “ trade was gradu- 
ally supplanting plunder,” when “commerce and its dependent industries 
shaped the destinies of mankind,” so the nineteenth has been the one when 
the hand of man has given place to the tool of iron, the machine-made 
gradually supplanting the hand-made, and it in its turn “ shaped the des- 
tinies of mankind.” Those important “ trifles ’—friction matches—were 
first made in 1829, but there is no better example of the change than in 
the manufacture of pins. In 1830 a young physician of New York, Dr. 
John Ireland Howe, was visiting surgeon at the almshouse. There he 
found children making pins by hand. Having great mechanical genius he 
conceived the idea of making them by a machine, in place of the slow 
process of holding each pin against a grindstone to make the point, and 
the still slower one of sticking them in rows on the papers with no power 
beyond that in the ball of the thumb. He invented a machine that would 
greatly lessen the labor, although the head of the pin was still not “ solid,” 
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but a fine wire wound on. With this he went to England to Mr. Kirby, 
the chief of the great establishment there, then making them by hand, and 
desired to sell him the machine. After looking it over Mr. Kirby said: 
“It would make a pretty plaything for my children, and I will give you a 
guinea for it,” having no faith in its practicality. The young inventor, 
however, had faith, and the result was. his beginning the manufacture of 
pins by machinery, and inventing machine after machine, thus entirely 
revolutionizing the industry. 

Scientists compute with great accuracy the impetus gained on a down 
grade, or lost by the resistance of the atmosphere, but the centuries roll- 
ing through time develop their power so irregularly that it passes the 
measure of any scale of man’s invention. To what force the impetus is 
due cannot be told, but the fact remains that this century surpasses all 
others in the speed of its material progress. There is said to be more 
difference between Napoleon’s day and ours than between Napoleon's and 
Julius Czsar’s. One century against eighteen! When Napoleon went 
down into Egypt, he found the stony records of past ages still holding 
their majesty, but he could not have imagined that it would be given to 
men of almost the next generation to look upon the faces of Pharaoh and 


all his host. Much less would he have dreamed it possible in this near 
future that that intangible thing, the voice of man, might be imprisoned on 
alittle cylinder, to be reproduced at the will of his successors. The Rosetta 
stone sinks into insignificance when one realizes that a tri-lingual record, 
with the sounds it represents, can be safely placed in the hermetically 
sealed case, that marks the modern, for the ages when the modern shall 
have become the ancient. It is bidding defiance to the silence of the 


grave. 

Victor Hugo said: “ This is the woman’s century,” and when women 
like Dorothea Dix and Amelia B. Edwards lead, no one need hesitate to 
fall into line. It is also that in which all countries “ that call themselves 
Christian” have abolished slavery, and in nearly all these countries the 
Jew has been admitted to civil rights. Although it is the century of 
unparalleled worship at the shrine of mammon, when “if money lies 
before, all ways do lie open,” it is also that of large benevolence, of mis- 
sions, of innumerable and wide-spread charities. 

It is the century of mechanical progress, when the factors of steam 
and electricity have almost annihilated time and space; and of scientific 
research regarding all things “in the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth ;” of all things near or remote in point of 
space or of time. And not only is it the century when in response to the 
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labor of man the rocks and the soil have yielded immeasurable wealth, 
but also when the past has begun to open to the present its treasures. 
Across the millenniums its voices call to us and tell us from their lips of clay 
and stone that they were such manner of men as ourselves. We rebuild 
their houses and their temples; we read their laws, their creeds, and their 
poems; we replace their gods on their pedestals, and we even trifle with 
their children’s toys. 

This is the century of outward expression, in all lines of art, with tool 
and brush and pen; of all phases of thought when every opinion, belief, or 
theory has its “ organ;” even of all the feelings that dwell in the human 
heart ; for the public press not only delights to voice “ good-will to men,” 
and “to give honor where honor is due,” but also—and “ pity ’tis tis true”’ 
—to lend itself to “envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness.” 

It is the century of fiction, and also the century not of the mystical, 
but of the material. It has gathered to itself so much that is new, so 
much that is old, and the forces of the seen and the unseen ; the extraor- 
dinary has become the ordinary ; the marvelous, the common-place ; and 
we are so accustomed to surprising developments that we heed not a query 
of “ What next ?” 

One might think the century would be weary with its weight of years 
and labors and honors, but not only is age ‘‘a matter of feeling,” but “ old 
age” is entirely out of fashion. Only those who can prove beyond ques- 
tion that they were members of George Washington’s household indulge 
in the pride of a long-ago nativity, and the “patriarch” is no more seen 
on our streets. “ Four-score,’” with close-cut hair and beard, buttons up 
his overcoat and dons the hat of the season with the air of his grand- 
son ; then, swinging a light stick, steps off to his club as briskly as though 
he counted his decades on the fingers of one hand. But it was not so 
when the century “sailed into longitude 50°.” A certain old lady of that 
period, who had been important in social circles, and was still fond of the 
vanities of life, was remonstrated with for wearing bright colors as not 
being in accordance with her years. She, anticipating the spirit of this 
generation, replied: “ As long as apple-trees bear pink blossoms, I shall 
wear pink ribbons in my caps.” And this famous old century of ours 
spreads itself with an air of youth to the beneficent influences of sun and 
shower, and, as the breezes sweep, it sends us a whisper that it has both a 
rain-maker and a “ flying machine” nestled in the top branches, waiting 
for their wings to grow, and that next spring it will put forth a finer show 
of blossoms than ever has been seen, even the great World’s Fair of 1893. 

Verily the century grows younger as it grows older. It has learned a 
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lesson from that elderly person who, when asked why the years left so few 
traces, replied: “I learn a new language every ten years.” And the cen- 
tury has been learning the a-b-c of steam and gas and electricity and auto- 
matic mechanisms until, though fairly in the nineties, it is fresh as a four- 
year-old. A wise man is he who can predict what the next few years 
hold for us, and a wiser one he who predicts what they do not. 

To us Americans, we of 


‘« The land of the free, 
And the home of the brave,” 


this is peculiarly our century. The seed planted by the signing of the 
declaration of independence, and watered by the blood of patriots and 
the tears of those who gave their dearest for freedom’s cause, sent up its 
tiny sprout at last. The cold winds of lawlessness and discontent threat- 
ened it, but by the protecting care of Washington and Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, and the members of the early congresses, it was enabled to spread 
its young leaves with more and more surety, until when the year 1800 was 
marked on time’s calendar it showed genuine sturdiness, and in 1812 its 
shadow fell on the mighty deep itself. And it grew stronger and taller, 
and spread itself farther and farther, till the sparkle of the Pacific was 
seen through its branches. But the blossoming could not be till again it 
had received a baptism of blood and tears, till tradition and the institu- 
tions of the past had yielded before the present cry for humanity ; but 
finally from sea to sea, from the tip of Maine to the border of Mexico, 
from the seal islands of Alaska to the coral reefs of Florida, is the flower- 
ing of liberty overspread. And as our century overlaps that of time, we 
may surely trust that in the few years that remain ere the next long page 
is turned, the “ great Father’ and those who fulfill his behests, will prove 
that for the red man as well as for the black and the white is the hearth- 
stone free, and the plant of our century, will remain in perennial bloom. 





THE CHICAGO MASSACRE IN 1812 


The garrison at Fort Dearborn, at the mouth of the Chicago river, 
together with the few civilians of the neighborhood—men, women, and 
children—left the place for a long overland march of three hundred miles 
through the woods of Michigan, on August 15, 1812. The ill-starred Gen- 
eral Hull was in command at Detroit, expecting a battle with the British 
force, and he had sent orders by an Indian runner to the commander at 
Fort Dearborn, to move his command to Detroit, after disposing of the 
government stores and property as he thought fit. 

The senior officer at Fort Dearborn was Captain Nathan Heald of the 
First Infantry, and his force consisted of about seventy regulars (of whom 
only fifty-six were effective) and twelve militia. The civilians at the place 
were Mrs. Heald, wife of the captain ; Mrs. Helm, wife of the first lieuten- 
ant; and various women, wives of soldiers, etc., with their children, to the 
number of eleven or twelve. There were also living within musket-shot 
of the fort the celebrated Indian trader, pioneer, and interpreter, John 
Kinzie, with his wife and four young children—all of whom lived to grow 
up and take a notable part in the founding of Chicago. These, with two 
or three families of humbler rank, formed the entire white population of 
the place. The band which set forth on that sunny August morning 
numbered about one hundred, and with the garrison train and a few 
wagon-loads of household stuff—the pitiful accumulations of nine years of 
their frontier life since the fort was built—they started southward along 
the sandy shore of Lake Michigan, whereof they must round the southern 
end before striking eastward for Detroit. 

Captain William Wells, Chicago’s first hero and martyr, was a white man 
who had been stolen by Indians when a boy from his parents near the 
falls of the Ohio (Louisville), and had grown up among his captors and 
taken to wife a daughter of the celebrated chief, Little Turtle—M/¢e-che- 
kan-nah-qua—who became, after the treaty of Greenville (1795), the friend 
of Washington, Madison, Monroe, and Harrison. Wells had fought for 
the Indians in youth, but later had returned to his own kindred and ren- 
dered manful service on the white man’s side with General Wayne. His 
niece Rebekah, the daughter of his brother Samuel, was the young wife 
of Captain Heald, commander at Fort Dearborn; and, moved by this 
thought, or other kindly impulse, the brave captain, on hearing that the 
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garrison was to be called in, had volunteered to go with a band of the 
Ohio Miamis and act as escort on the perilous trip. 

The short story of what followed is well known—or was, for it is 
already half-forgotten. The goods in the government store were divided 
among the friendly Indians, except the spare arms, ammunition, and 
liquor, all of which were destroyed. The expedition set out, and, when 
only about two miles advanced on the way, was attacked by an over- 
whelming force of savages and nearly annihilated. Captain William Wells 
was among the slain, together with two-thirds of the regulars and all the 
militia, and nearly every soul among the women and children. Eleven 
helpless little ones, in one wagon, were brained by one Indian brave. The 
Kinzies, favored by the Indians, were spared. 

Up to the present writing, 1892, the only known narrative of the disas- 
trous event has been that written about thirty years later by the accom- 
plished Mrs. John H. Kinzie, daughter-in-law of John Kinzie before 
mentioned, who took her story from the lips of her aunt, Mrs. Helm. 
The latter, with her husband,.Lieutenant Helm, was present at the mas- 
sacre. The story forms part of Mrs. (Julia Magill) Kinzie’s delightful 
book, Wau-Bun, a narrative of her personal adventures after her marriage 
with John H. Kinzie, about 1831, including what she learned of the history 
of things which had happened in previous years. 

Mrs. Helm entertained, and imparted to Mrs. Kinzie, ideas unfavora- 
ble to the wisdom and discretion of Captain Heald, though not impugning 
his courage or loyalty. She said that there was ample warning of the 
disaster impending, and that, because of this, there was dissatisfaction, 
amounting almost to mutiny, among officers and soldiers, especially the 
third officer, Ensign Ronan, they insisting that the only proper course 
was to hold the fort at all hazards until help should arrive to make its 
safe evacuation possible. The event showed that this view was the true 
one; but it has always been said by the Healds that it was not held or 
urged by Captain Heald’s subordinates. 

Now, eighty years after the occurrence, and forty years after the’ first 
and only narrative of it was given to the werld, in writing my Story of 
Chicago, 1 come upon the fact that a son of Captain Heald is living in the 
neighboring state of Missouri, and that he cherishes the feeling that 
injustice has been done to the memory of his father. I also learn that he 
has received from his mother (herself, like her husband, wounded almost 
to the death in the dreadful fight) a true and circumstantial account of the 
occurrence, with much that preceded and followed it. It seems a simple 
matter of right and justice that this view should be given to the world, 
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and a matter of duty that such a bit of almost literally original testimony 
should not be allowed to die out from history. Therefore the following 
narrative has been taken down in shorthand from the lips of Mr. Darius 
Heald, and is here for the first time printed. 

Mrs. Heald, formerly Miss Rebekah Wells, daughter of Samuel Wells, 
and niece of William Wells, as has been stated, lived for many years after 
the massacre, in fact, up to her death in 1856, with her son, Darius Heald, 
near O’Fallon, in St. Charles county, Missouri. She was fond of telling 
the story of her life, and her children and friends were never tired of 
listening to it. Her son thinks he has heard her tell it a hundred times. 
She would begin away back in her girlhood spent in the country about 
Louisville, Kentucky, when her father, Colonel Samuel Wells, was living 
there, and tell how they all wanted uncle William Wells, whom they 
called their “ Indian uncle,” to leave the Indians who had stolen him in 
his boyhood, and come home and belong to his white relations. He hung 
back for years, and even at last, when he agreed to visit them, made the 
proviso that he should be allowed to bring along an Indian escort with 
him, so that he should not be compelled to stay with them if he did not 
want to. ; 

Young Rebekah Wells was the one who had been chosen to go to the 
Indian council with her father, and persuade her uncle William to come 
and visit his old home; she being a girl, had, very likely, more influence 
with him than any of the men could have had. William Wells was at 
that time living a wild, Indian life, roving up and down the Wabash river 
and between the lakes and the Ohio. Probably the place where the battle 
of Tippecanoe was fought, in 1811, near the present site of La Fayette, 
Indiana, was pretty near the centre of his regular stamping ground. 

After much hesitation he consented to get together a party of braves, 
somewhere from seventy-five to a hundred, and visit his relatives. Little 
Turtle, whose daughter he had married, was along, very likely command- 
ing the escort. They went down to the falls of the Ohio river, about 
opposite Louisville, and camped, while William Wells, with a picked band 
of twenty-five, crossed the river and met with his own people. Then the 
question arose as to whether he really was the brother of Colonel Samuel 
Wells, and he asked to be taken to the place where he was said to have 
been captured, to see if he could remember the circumstances. When he 
reached there, he looked about and pointed in a certain direction and 
asked if there was a pond there; and they said, “ Well, let’s go and see.”’ 
So they went in the direction indicated, and to be sure, they saw the pond; 


and he said that he could remember that pond. Then he saw a younger 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 2.—8 
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brother present whom he had accidentally wounded in the head with a 
stone as a child; and he said to this brother, “‘ Now, if you are my brother, 
there ought to be a mark on the back of your head where I hit you with a 
stone one day ;” and the brother held up his head, and William lifted the 
hair and found the scar, and he said, “‘ Yes, I am your brother.” 

William was now convinced for the first time that he was the brother 
of Colonel Samuel Wells, but he went back with his Indian friends, his 
father-in-law Little Turtle, and the rest, and it was not until some time 
later that he told Little Turtle that although he had fought for his Indian 
friends all his life, the time had now come when he was going home to 
fight for his own flesh and blood. It was under a big tree on the banks of 
the Miami that they had this talk, and he pointed to the sun and said: 
“ Till the sun goes up to the middle of the sky we are friends; after that, 
you can kill me if you want to.” Still they always remained friends, and 
agreed that in war, if one could find out on which side of the army the 
other was put, he would change position so as not to be likely to meet 
the other in battle; and if one recognized the other while fighting, he 
would never aim to hit him. They also had the privilege of meeting and 
talking with each other, it being understood that nothing was to be said 
about the opposing numbers or their arms. They were not to act as spies, 
but simply to see each other as friends. 

William Wells took his niece Rebekah to Fort Wayne on a visit and 
she spent the summer there, probably the summer of 1810, during which 
time she made the acquaintance of young Captain Nathan Heald, and they 
very likely then fixed it up to be married at the first convenient season ; 
and in the summer of 1811, Captain Heald, then in command of Fort 
Dearborn at Chicago, got leave of absence to go down to Louisville to be 
married. He went on horseback alone, travelling by compass. 

They were married, and the day after the wedding started north on 
horseback for Fort Dearborn. There were four horses, two for the bride 
and groom, one for the packs of blankets, and one for a little negro slave 
girl named Cicely. This girl had begged so hard to be brought along that 
they could not refuse her request, although it was, as the captain said, 
adding one more to the difficulties of making the long, lonesome, toilsome 
trip on horseback. They travelled by compass as before. The horses were 
good ones and not Indian ponies. Those that the captain and his bride 
rode were thoroughbreds, as was the one ridden by the slave girl; and 
they had also a good one to carry the pack, so that they made the trip in 
about a week’s time, starting on Thursday, and reaching Fort Dearborn on 
the following Wednesday night, making about fifty miles a day. Nothing 
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of importance occurred on the bridal trip, and they arrived safe, and the 
garrison turned out to receive them with all the honors of war, the bride 
being quite an addition to the little company. 

Rebekah was much pleased with her reception and found everything 
bright and cheerful. She liked the wild place, the wild lake, the wild In- 
dians, and everything suited her ways and disposition, ‘‘ being on the wild 
order herself” as she said, and life went on very pleasantly. Among other 
gayeties there was skating, in winter, up and down the frozen river, and 
Ensign Ronan was a famous skater. Sometimes he would take an Indian 
squaw by the hands, she holding her feet still, and swing her back and 
forth, from side to side of the little stream, until he came to a point where 
there was a deep snow-drift on the bank, when he would (accidentally, of 
course) lose his grip on her hands, and she would fly off into the snow-drift 
and be buried clear out of sight. 

It is all false about any quarrel between Ronan and Captain Heald. 
The ensign thought the world of the captain, and gave him a big book 
with their two names written in it. Among the property recovered after 
the massacre was this book which the Indians thought was the Bible. 
They would pass their hands across the pages and point significantly 
heavenward ; but, in fact, the book was a dictionary, and it is still in the 
possession of the family, having been bound in buckskin to preserve such 
part as has not already succumbed to its many vicissitudes. Occasionally 
Indians would come and steal horses when the men were some distance 
away cutting hay for the winter’s supplies, and they were apt to try to get 
the scalp of any white person against whom they had any hard feeling. 

Mrs. Heald remembers a particular case where a soldier, a great stam- 
merer, was out on picket, and, from the block-house window, she saw an 
Indian try to get between him and the fort. To attract the soldier’s atten- 
tion, Captain Heald had a gun fired, and the man, when he saw his peril, 
started homeward, the Indian, at the same time, starting to cut him off. 
The soldier was the best runner, and when the Indian called out to him 
some taunting expression, he looked over his shoulder and tried to shout 
out a retort, but his stuttering tongue made this take so long that he came 
very near losing his life, though at last he got in safely. 

General Hull had sent orders to Captain Heald to evacuate the fort 
and come to Detroit, where he (Hull) was in command and preparing for a 
battle. The messenger arrived at Fort Dearborn about August 10. The 
evacuation took place August 15,1812. The dispatch was brought by an 
Indian, and the date of the order showed that the fellow was a little too 
long in making the trip. He gave some excuse for this when the captain 
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read the dispatch. He had gotten lame, or his moccasins had worn out, or 
something had occurred which made him a little late. But after Wells 
arrived—he came about the 12th or 13th, accompanied by thirty mounted 
Miamis—they talked the matter over, and Wells said to Captain Heald, 
“Captain, that red rascal, somehow or other, was a long time getting 
here. I fear he has notified the Indians along the way that the things 
will probably be distributed here, and there may be considerable of a 
crowd. I don’t fear anything serious, but I had much rather the Indian 
had come right straight here. He had no right to know, unless he was 
told, what the order was, but he got posted somehow as to what his 
business was about.” 

At the time Wells arrived there were a few Indians there who had found 
out that the fort was to be vacated, and by the time they left there was a 
considerable party of them collected, all seemingly friendly with Captain . 
Heald. Wells had very little idea there was going to be a fight on the 
way, yet “smelt something in the air.” But Captain Heald’s orders were 
to vacate, and he must obey them unless something turned up that he 
could see was not right. They, however, discussed the possibilities of a 
siege. They had but few provisions and but little ammunition, and thought 
there was but very little risk in going. Heald’s orders were to dispose of 
things as he thought best. There was but little whiskey. He thought that 
what they had (one barrel) ought not to go into the hands of the Indians, 
nor should the munitions of war, and they took the whiskey to a well that 
was inside the enclosure and poured it in, and what little arms and ammu- 
nition was left, besides what they took with them, was also thrown in. 

John Kinzie, the trader at the post, objected to their going away, say- 
ing that his business would be interfered with-——-perhaps ruined. Captain 
Heald said he was sorry for that, but that he had to obey orders unless 
there was something objectionable to keep him from it. He advised Kin- 
zie, however, not to allow the Indians to get at his alcohol, of which he 
had a considerable quantity—to pour it on the ground, or in the river, or 
do something to dispose of it ; that it would be unsafe, under the circum- 
stances, to let the Indians have it. Mr. Kinzie suggested that the govern- 
ment might make this loss good, but this Captain Heald could not vouch 
for. The spirits were destroyed. 

The fort was vacated quietly, not a cross word being passed between 
soldiers and Indians, and good-bys were exchanged. Not an officer 
objected to leaving. Nobody objected but Kinzie, who did so for per- 
sonal reasons. Everything left was divided among the Indians who were 
there, and a party of them escorted the whites out of the fort, these 
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Indians being the ones who took no interest in the fight, although they 
may have known something about it. The general impression among the 
officers was (and this was Captain Heald’s idea also) that the Indians who 
took their share when the things were divided at the fort had no part in 
the massacre. The fight lasted but a few minutes—fifteen or twenty— 
not as long as half an hour. 

Captain Wells’ escort was mounted on Indian ponies. Captain Wells 
himself was mounted on a thoroughbred. Mrs. Heald and Mrs. Helm 
were also on horseback, the former on her own beloved Kentucky horse. 
The Miamis scattered far and wide at the first fire and gave no help in 
the fight. They advanced, Wells and his escort getting about a quarter 
or half a mile ahead, and were jogging along quietly, when all at once 
they halted, and he turned back and got down pretty close to Captain 
Heald—perhaps half the distance. He pulled off his hat and swung it 
around his head once or twice, making a circle. As soon as he saw Wells 
coming back, Captain Heald said to his wife: “Uncle sees something 
ahead of him there. There is something wrong.’”’ And when he made 
this circle around his head, Mrs. Heald understood the sign “ We are 
surrounded by Indians.” Captain Wells soon got close enough to shout 
“We are surrounded by Indians. March up on the sand ridges. There 
are sand ridges we ought to get in behind, and where we can stand half 
up and not be seen.” Then she saw the Indians’ heads “ sticking up and 
down again, here and there, like turtles out of the water.” They marched 
up on the sand ridges, the wagons being put back next to the lake, and 
the men taking position in front of them. Captain Wells shouted to 
Captain Heald, “Charge them!” and then Jed on and broke the ranks of 
the Indians, who scattered right and left. He then whirled around and 
charged to the left. This move brought them well out into the country, 
and they marched onward and took position about two or three hundred 
yards in front of the wagons and a like distance from the Indians. Captain 
Heald rather gave way to Captain Wells, knowing his superior experience 
in Indian warfare, Wells having been trained from childhood by such 
warriors as Little Turtle, Tecumseh, and Black Hawk, especially by the 
first two. 

Another charge was made which enabled Captain Wells to get a little 
closer to the Indians. He had two revolvers andasmall gun. Hs bullets 
and powder were kept in shoulder-belts hung at convenient places, and he 
generally had an extra bullet in his mouth, which helped him to load fast 
when necessary. He could pour in a little powder, wad it down, “ blow 
in” the bullet, prime and fire more quickly than one can tell the facts. 
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The Indians broke from him right and left. The hottest part of the battle 
lasted but a few minutes, but Captain Heald’s little band was cut down. 
He gave the signal of surrender; the chiefs came together and they made 
a compromise. 

Afterwards, in talking the matter over, Captain Heald said that he had 
no confidence in the Indians, but that he had done the best he could do; 
that in fifteen minutes more the last man would have been killed, that 
they had no chance at all; his men were falling rapidly and he himself 
was wounded in the hip by a one-ounce ball. That ball was never 
extracted, and caused his death twenty years afterward. After the fight- 
ing commenced, Mrs. Heald turned back and ascended a little elevation 
between the army and the wagons. She saw a young, fine-looking officer 
fall, and thought it was her husband, and was under this impression until 
after the fight was over. Just before the surrender, she got up in range 
of the bullets coming from Indians on both sides of her. She did not 
know whether the Indians aimed at her or not, but was wounded in six 
places, one hand being rendered helpless, the ball passing between the two 
bones of her arm. Her son has seen the scar a thousand times. After 
the surrender, the Indians crowded around the prisoners and she was 
unable to get tothem. Captain Wells, who was shot through the lungs, 
rode up and took her hand, saying: “ Farewell, my child.” Mrs. Heald 
said to him: “ Why, uncle, I hope you will get over this.” “No, my 
child,” he said, ‘I cannot.” He told her he was shot through the lungs, 
and she saw the blood oozing through his nose and mouth. He still held 
her hand and talked to her, saying that he could not jast five minutes 
longer. He said: “ Tell my wife—if you live to get there, but I think it 
doubtful if a single one gets there—tell her I died at my post doing the 
best I could. There are seven red devils over there that I have killed.” 
His horse, which had been shot just behind the girth, then fell and caught 
Captain Wells’ leg under him. As he did so, Captain Wells turned and 
saw six or seven Indians approaching them. He took aim and fired, kill- 
ing one of them. They approached still closer, and Mrs. Heald said to 
him : “ Uncle, there is an Indian pointing right at the back of your head.” 
Captain Wells put his hand back and held up his head that better aim 
might be taken, and then cried: “ Shoot away.” The Indian fired, the 
shot being fatal. They then pulled him out from under his horse (Mrs. 
Heald still seated on her horse near by), and cut his body open, the 
gashes being in the shape of across. They took out his heart, placed it 
on a gun stick, and whirled it around and around, yelling like fiends. The 
noise drew other Indians to the spot, and they then commenced cutting up 
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the heart and eating it. They crowded around, and the bleeding heart 
was thrust forward at one after another. 

Finally an Indian cut off a piece, held it up to Mrs. Heald and insisted 
on her eating it. She shook her head. He then daubed her face with it. 
’ She shook her fist at him. They then called her “ Epeconier! Epeconier!” 
this being their name for Captain Wells, and thus signifying that she was 
also a Wells—a person full of pluck and bravery. In the meantime her 
horse, which had become excited during the tumult and by the smell of 
blood, commenced prancing around, and an Indian took him by the bit 
and led him down to the corral or Indian camp near the fort. Approach- 
ing them, an Indian squaw caught sight of the bright red blanket which 
was girted on over Mrs. Heald’s saddle for camping purposes, and imme- 
diately attempted to take it for her own. This Mrs. Heald resisted vigor- 
ously, and although one hand was entirely useless and the other badly 
injured, she took her switch and with it struck the squaw such hard blows 
that “ white welts were raised on her red hide.” After this exhibition of 
spirit, the Indian who had hold of the horse’s bit again shouted ‘‘Epeco- 
nier! Epeconier!” and it is probably this display of daring which saved 
Mrs. Heald's life, and perhaps her husband’s also. 

When she was brought in, after being captured and led down among 
the Indians, she was stripped of her jewelry, ring, breastpin, earrings, and 
comb. She was badly wounded, and was cared for that night (the fifteenth) 
as tenderly as a sister by two or three squaws and one French woman, who 
did everything in their power to relieve her. She saw nothing more of 
her jewelry until the next morning, when a brave made his appearance and 
pranced around, taking great pains to show her that he was wearing her 
comb in his scalp-lock, a performance fraught with difficulties, as he had 
hardly enough hair to keep it in, and found it necessary to push it back 
from time to time to prevent its falling to the ground. Poor black Cicely 
she never saw again. She had perished with the rest. Her horse, too, 
was gone forever. 

It turned out afterwards that the Indians took their booty down the 
river, probably to Peoria, to sell and “trade” for whiskey, and it found 
its way quickly to St. Louis, where Colonel O’Fallon recognized a great 
deal as belonging to the Healds, and redeemed it and sent it to Colonel 
Samuel Wells at the falls of the Ohio, as a memento of the brother and 
his daughter, both supposed to be killed. It reached there before the 
Healds did, and the following articles are now in possession of the fam- 
ily: Captain Heald’s sword. A shawl pin he wore, which, when recovered, 
had been bent to serve asa nose-ring. Part of his uniform coat, which 
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seemed to have been divided among the captors. Six silver table-spoons 
and one soup-ladle, each marked “N. R. H.,” doubtless the wedding pres- 
ent made by Colonel Samuel Wells to Nathan and Rebekah Heald. A 
hair brooch marked “S. W.,” supposed to contain the hair of Samuel 
Wells. A finger-ring marked “R. W.” A fine tortoise-shell comb cut 
somewhat in the shape of an eagle’s beak and having silver ornaments 
representing the bird’s eye, nostril, etc. Most of these things are in the 
possession of Darius Heald, and are shown in our frontispiece. 

The Indian who led Captain Heald down to the camp and claimed him 
as his prisoner was a half-breed named Chandonnias He afterward found 
that Mrs. Heald was still alive and, it is supposed, ransomed the latter 
from her captor; for on the morning of the sixteenth, he brought the hus- 
band and wife together. He seems then to have connived at the escape of 
both ; for they found the matter wonderfully easy, boat and escort at hand 
and all oversight withdrawn. Years afterward, in 1831, Chandonnias 
visited the Healds at their home near O’Fallon, Missouri, and Darius Heald 
remembers seeing him meeting and greeting the two whom he had so 
nobly rescued. 

It is thought that the Indians went off down the lake to have a “ gen- 
eral frolic,” in other words, to torture to death the wounded prisoners. 
On the night of the sixteenth, Captain and Mrs. Heald accompanied by 
an Indian boy named Robinson (probably a son of Chief Robinson), em- 
barked in a canoe, and, unmolested, commenced their journey to Mackinaw. 
Chandonnais’ friendship was no half-way matter. They traveled all 
that night and all next day until late in the evening, when they saw a 
young deer coming down to the water in a little clump of bushes to get a 
drink. They drew as near the shore as possible and the Indian lad stepped 
out and waded to shore, slipped down the bank behind the deer and shot 
it. They then pitched camp, dressed the deer, using the hide as a knead- 
ing-board whereon Mrs. Heald stirred up some flour, they having brought 
a little in a leather bag from the fort, into a stiff paste, which she wound 
around sticks and toasted over the fire; and this Captain Heald afterwards 
declared to be the finest bread he ever ate. 

They pushed on to Mackinaw, as Captain Heald said he had no chance 
of getting clear excepting by going to a British officer, and it was here 
that his parole was taken. It happened that Captain Heald and the offi- 
cer in command at Mackinaw were both Free Masons, and Mrs. Heald 
says they went off into a room by themselves, and that Captain Heald 
told his story and asked for help. He said that the Indians would pursue 
them, would not be more than twenty-four hours behind, and that a body 
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would overtake them, and asked the British officer if he could protect 
them. The officer said it would be a very hard matter in the fix they 
were in. If the Indians came down, they might be overpowered; but 
that he would do this: he had a little “sailer” (a sailing-boat), and he 
‘would put Captain Heald and his wife in that and anchor it near the shore, 
and as soon as there were signs of the Indians, would signal them to start. 
He then took out his pocketbook and told Captain Heald to help himself. 
“ But,” said Captain Heald, “we may never meet again.” ‘“That,’’ said 
the officer, “ makes no difference. You have a wife, and I have nobody 
on whom to spend my money. I can do without it. You take it and use 
it, and if it is ever convenient to send it back, you may do so.” Mrs, 
Heald says that she never knew why this officer should have been so kind 
to them, but laid it to the fact of their both being Masons; but said she 
“could never get anything out of him” (Captain Heald) “although she 
tried more than once, and that she never expected to get to know Masonic 
secrets.” 

However, Captain Heald did not take the money of the noble and: 
generous enemy, for he had at that moment some two hundred dollars, 
probably in gold, which his provident wife had sewn in the cuffs of his 
undershirt, a circumstance which would indicate that she at least foresaw 
possible tribulation before they left the fort. The Indians came in sight, 
looking one hundred strong, and the British officer gave the sign for the 
little boat to move on. They went down to Detroit, and thence to Buf- 
falo, whence they crossed to Pittsburg, and went down the Ohio river, 
having procured, through an officer, some conveyance in which to go down 
the river, and they then drifted down by boat, and part of the way by 
raft, and in this way reached Kentucky soil. They reached Mrs. Heald’s 
old home in the night, past midnight, and rapped for admittance. Colonel 
Samuel Wells asked, “‘Who’s there?” “A friend,” said Captain Heald. 
“Well, who are you?” “ Well,I ama friend.” ‘ Mrs. Heald then spoke 
up and said, “ Yes, two friends.” Colonel Wells thought he recognized a 
woman’s voice and came to the door and opened it, and found himself 
face to face with his daughter whom he had‘not seen for two years, whom 
he supposed to be dead, who left him as a bride, and returned a wounded 
prisoner. They had been two months on the way from Fort Dearborn to 
Kentucky. 

Before her death, in 1856, Mrs. Heald had dictated to Mrs. Kerr, a niece 
of Mrs. Heald, a large number of facts connected with Mrs. Heald’s life. 
The manuscript was foolscap and contained, Mr. Heald thinks, some hun- 
dreds of pages. It was in existence up to the time of the Union war, 
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and he remembers seeing it wrapped up in newspaper and tied with twine 
at the Heald residence in St. Charles county, Missouri, near the town of 
O’Fallon. During one of the incursions of Union soldiers,* the house was — 
ransacked from top to botton. Captain Heald’s sword was taken away, 
and, greatest loss of all, that manuscript then disappeared, Mr. Heald 
thinks probably destroyed—burned among other papers supposed to be 
of no value. 

A negro boy who had been raised by Mr. Heald received word that 
that sword had been left somewhere not very far from home, and was 
then being used as a corn-knife, and he obtained it and brought it back to 
Mr. Heald, who recognized it as what there was left of his father’s old 
sword; but, alas! the manuscript has never been heard of—probably 
never will be. This is the nearest approach now possible to a reproduc- 


tion of the facts it contained. 


* Mr. Heald thinks they were the Hecker German regiment of Chicago volunteers, but is 
not certain. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIs. 





THE OLD DOMINION 


It is certain that Virginia remained true to Charles I. and the monar- 
chy during the civil war, which resulted in their overthrow and in the 
capital execution of the king on the 30th of January, 1649. 

She remained also true to Charles II. while he was an outlaw and 
fugitive flying from his enemies of the English parliament and common- 
wealth. He had too few real friends to forget at that time Sir William 
Berkeley and the faithful colony. From his slender court at Breda in the 
Netherlands, he sent to Berkeley a new commission confirming the powers 
granted by his father, and expressing a sense of his gratitude for the 
loyalty shown by Virginia. It has even been intimated that the queen 
mother, Henrietta Maria, had formed a project to transport with the aid 
of France a large body of her retainers to Virginia, and to continue in the 
New World the monarchy. so fatally arrested in England. 

It was at this time (and not after his restoration, when he gave few 
favorable thoughts to Virginia) that Charles devised the addition ex dat 
Virginia guintam to the motto of the English coat-of-arms. The five ele- 
ments of his monarchy alluded to were England, France, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Virginia. A large number of loyal families left England during the 
civil war and commonwealth and came to Virginia. Sir William Berke- 
ley’s house was always open to such, and the hospitable owners of lands 
on the rivers gladly furnished them homes. All these causes contributed 
to give this colony the title of the “ Old Dominion.” The origin gener- 
ally assigned for this title involves a grave historical error, as we shall see. 

Meanwhile a commonwealth had been established in England, and 
Oliver Cromwell was at its head as protector. He made his country formid- 
able to her enemies and respectable to all the world. He had no policy 
of harshness or revenge toward the Virginia colony, yet he could not be 
expected to connive at her position. In 1651 he sent a powerful fleet 
carrying, besides its proper crews, a large land force, all under command 
of Sir George Ayscue, with directions to subdue the islands of the West 
Indies, and to reduce all refractory colonies to subjection. The orders of 
parliament were stern and decided. 

Ayscue reduced Antigua and Barbadoes to subjection, and sent Cap- 
tain Dennis with what he deemed an adequate force to Virginia, 
Governor Berkeley prepared for vigorous resistance. His military force 
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was small but efficient. Jamestown was armed and guarded at all 
points. Muskets were distributed; cannon mounted. A number of 
Dutch ships were lying in the river, and as their captains and crews had 
nothing to expect from the commonwealth’s forces except captivity and 
confiscation, they willingly united with Berkeley’s forces. Their cargoes 
were carried ashore; a select crew was assigned each ship; their guns 
were heavily charged, and they were moored in a circular line so as to 
cover by their fire every point of approach. 

Dennis was brought to a stand. He seems at once to have abandoned 
all thought of a violent attack, the result of which would have been 
doubtful. He resorted to negotiations for peace, and was aided by the 
fact that aboard his ships a large quantity of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise had been brought to Virginia. But whatever may have been the mix- 
ture of the motives, the result was in the highest degree creditable to the 
colony. The treaty agreed upon was in every important respect favorable 
to her, and secured her cherished freedom. Even in the matter of religion, 
it was agreed that the Book of Common Prayer should be continued for a 
year in those parishes which desired it, provided only that the parts recog- 
nizing the king and the royal government should not be publicly used. 

If the colony was conquered, never did a conquered province obtain 
terms more favorable to her privileges, her liberties, and her honor. Vir- 
ginia went on her way growing and prospering. Sir William Berkeley 
retired to his estate, where he remained unmolested. The general assem- 
blies elected in succession three provincial governors, Richard Bennet in 
1€53, Edward Digges in 1656, and Samuel Matthews in 1658. 

So complete was the political and personal freedom enjoyed, that the 
house of burgesses, in a slight contest of powers with the aged Governor 
Matthews, voted that it was the right of the hour to discuss, first and 
alone, any measure proposed for enactment. 

It has been common for compilers of history to state that Charles II. 
was proclaimed king by the Virginia colony before he was restored to the 
throne of England, and that thus originated the title of “ The Old Domin- 
ion.” This is not true. When Samuel Matthews died in 1660 the ques- 
tion simply was who should be his successor. The assembly elected Sir 
William Berkeley governor by a decisive vote on the 13th day of March, 
1660. He accepted the office without condition or compromise. He re- 
quired no oath of allegiance to the king; and it was not until the 29th of 
April, 1660, that Charles II. ascended the throne. 


ROBERT REID HOWISON’S History of the United States. 





RETURN JONATHAN MEIGS, 1801-1891 


The subject of this sketch was born near Winchester, Clark county, 
Kentucky, April 14, 1801. His early youth was passed in the household 
of his uncle, James Lamme, in Bourbon county, where he worked on the 
farm when not at school. Afterward he was a pupil of Mr. George Wil- 
son, a celebrated classical scholar. Here Mr. Meigs imbibed his love of 
the classics, which never deserted him during his entire life. Mr. Wilson 
was a South Carolinian, who had been induced by Colonel Gist to remove 
to Kentucky and try his fortunes there as a teacher. Mr. Wilson’s school 
was located in Jessamine, about ten miles from Lexington, and some 
twenty-five miles from where Mr. Meigs resided. At the second session 
of the school Mr. Wilson invited Mr. Meigs to remain at his house, as a 
member of his family. While here he dived deeply into the Greek and 
Latin classics, and he and his teacher read aloud to each other and com- 
mented on the texts of their favorite authors. He here became a student 
of law under the tutelage of the eminent Judge Bledsoe, and was admitted 
as a practitioner at the Frankfort bar in 1822. 

In 1822 he left Kentucky, riding on horseback to the Hiawassa garrison 
in East Tennessee, where his grandfather, Colonel Return J. Meigs, was 
located as the government agent of the Cherokee Indians. He entered 
actively into practice, the Hiawassa agency being his home, riding the 
circuit to all the surrounding courts, as was the custom in those days, and 
getting a very reasonable share of the practice. His uncle died soon after 
his joining him, in the eighty-third year of his age. He was called by 
the Indians ‘White Path” on account of his strict integrity and his 
kindness. 

Mr. Meigs continued his practice in East Tennessee for several years. 
One of his stopping places was at the house of John Love, whose daughter 
afterward became his wife. His marriage occurred November 1, 1825. 
Subsequently he removed to Athens, Tennessee, where he continued to 
reside until October, 1835, when he removed to Nashville. After taking 
up his residence in Nashville, at the instance of his friends, he was 
announced the candidate for delegate to the constitutional convention of 
Tennessee in 1836, but was defeated by one vote. It is interesting to 
know that his object in becoming a candidate was for the purpose, if 
elected, of offering an amendment for the abolition of slavery in Tennessee. 
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He was defeated, as before mentioned, by one vote, and by action of the 
convention slavery was retained. 

In 1838 he was made attorney-general of the state, and he wrote and 
published Meigs’ Reports of the decisions of the supreme court of Ten- 
nessee. He was elected a member of the state senate in 1843, and relin- 
quished his law practice so as to give his entire time to his legislative 
duties. 

He was a thoroughly trained lawyer, not only in the common law of 
England and the practice in Tennessee courts, but he had studied with 
great assiduity the Code Napoleon and the Spanish laws, as applicable to 
this country. He had also given great study to the patent laws, at a time 
when little was known of these laws by the generality of lawyers. He was 
regarded as a great advocate, and specially distinguished himself in defense 
of the negro slave Jake Bradford, who was indicted for killing his master. 

In politics he was a Henry Clay whig, and a frequent contributor to 
the columns of the leading whig papers of Nashville, The Nashville Whig 
and Nashville Banner. Later he allied himself with the republican party, 
as he was an avowed and outspoken Unionist. 

In 1848, after spending years in digesting the twenty-seven volumes 
of Tennessee reports and examining the citation of over three thousand 
cases, he published his Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee. This work met at once with the hearty approval of the bar of 
Tennessee, and soon became popular all over the country as a standard 
work, a position it still retains, and in the courts of Tennessee its phrase- 
ology is quoted instead of that used in the reports. 

In 1853, in connection with Hon. W. F. Cooper, he prepared and pub- 
lished a code of Tennessee law, which is still regarded as the best of its 
kind in the state. He was at all times an active worker and coadjutor in 
anything looking tothe moral, intellectual, or physical advancement of Ten- 
nessee. He was one of the earliest advocates for the building of the fine 
system of macadamized turnpikes in middle Tennessee, which has given 
to that section the finest roads in the whole country. He advocated at 
an early time the building of railroads, and was one of the projectors of 
the scheme by which the state contributed ten thousand dollars a mile to 
the superstructure of the splendid railway system which has added so 
much to its wealth, population, and general prosperity. 

For many years he was a trustee of the state university, and founded 
there the nucleus for a-fine classical library. He was one of the board of 
commissioners for the building of what was then the finest state capitol 
in the United States, and trustee of the common school system of the 
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city of Nashville, which is one of the most thorough systems in the 
country. He was appointed librarian of the state library, and succeeded 
in collecting twenty-five or thirty thousand volumes of the most carefully 
selected and valuable books of any library in the country. His own library 
was the largest and most valuable of any in Tennessee, apart from his law 
library, which was very extensive. 

As a lawyer he always advised his clients to compromise rather than 
engage in expensive litigation. His fees were moderate, and small cases 
brought to him he generally turned over to worthy young lawyers, whom 
he advised and counseled in the conduct of their cases. He was greatly 
depressed by the death of his wife, which occurred in 1858. The breaking 
out of the civil war in 1861 gave him much trouble. He was sincerely 
and devotedly attached to the people of Nashville, among whom he had 
so long resided, and his attachment extended to the whole people of Ten- 
nessee. He was an unalterable Union man, and deplored the action of 
his friends and neighbors in favoring secession ; and as he could not agree 
with them and was unwilling to quarrel with them, he removed with his 
family to Staten Island, New York, in May, 1861, whence, after a desul- 
tory business of two years; he removed to Washington, D. C. President 
Lincoln soon offered him the appointment to codify the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and subsequently tendered him the appointment of 
clerk of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, which he accepted 
in May, 1863. 

On assuming charge of the office, Mr. Meigs found the rules and gen- 
eral conditions of the court in a rather chaotic condition. With his usual 
energy he at once went to work and formulated a new system of rules and 
practice for this court, which was at once adopted and has ever since been 
maintained. His position as clerk of this court was an anomalous and 
somewhat delicate one. Mr. Meigs had a national reputation as a lawyer, 
and perhaps was an abler lawyer than any man on the bench of the court 
of which he became clerk. The judges, however, fully accorded this to 
him, and both bench and bar took advantage of his great legal acumen 
and attainments to consult him on difficult points, and always received 
from him a ready and cordial response. He was specially kind in advising 
young lawyers, and many now who have made renown in their professions 
speak gratefully of the kind counsel given them in trying times by Mr. 
Meigs. 

In his personal intercourse with his family and friends he was totally 
unaffected and cordial. He had a vast fund of information on all sub- 
jects, and his recollections of “old times” was such as to make an hour 
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spent with him one that the visitor would not be likely to forget. The 
writer bears in f6nd remembrance an evening spent with him in his hospi- 
table home in Washington, a few years before his death. On the Igth of 
October, 1891, after a few hours’ illness, he passed away, having lived to 
be ninety-one years old. 

His genealogy may be briefly stated. Vincent Meigs, from Devonshire, 
England, landed at Hammonassett in 1637 with his family, consisting of 
John, born ; Janna, born 1672; Return, born 1708 (first descent). 
Colonel Return Jonathan, son of Return, born 1740, was colonel of the 
sixth regiment of the continental line, was at the storming of Stony 
Point, on the expedition to Quebec, and captured the British forces at 
Sag Harbor, destroying their vessels; John, the son of Return Jonathan, 
born in 1771, married Parthenia Clendennin—died July 4, 1807, aged 
thirty-six. 

In the sketch of Colonel Return Jonathan Meigs, in Appleton’s Cyc/o- 
pedia of American Biography, occurs this statement: “The origin of his 
name is of peculiar interest. His father when a young man was very 
attentive to a fair quakeress, who resided in the vicinity of Middletown, 
Connecticut, but he was unsuccessful in his suit, and she repeatedly rejected 
him with, ‘ Nay, Jonathan, I respect thee much, but I cannot marry thee.’ 
But on his last visit, as he slowly mounted his horse, the relenting lady 
beckoned him to stop, saying, ‘Return, Jonathan; return, Jonathan.’ 
These, the happiest words he had ever heard, he gave as a name to his 
firstborn.” 

This is a very pretty story, and it seems a pity to spoil it. But as there 
was a Return Meigs born in 1708, and several previous to that date, the 
origin as given must go the way of many pretty stories which are only 
legendary and cannot stand the test of cold history. 

The Return Jonathan of this sketch was the son of John, and grand- 
son of Colonel Return Jonathan of Revolutionary memory. He made his 
mark, and left a record of which his children may well be proud, and an 
example which the rising generation will do well to emulate. 

Mauna yoo. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


Editor of Magazine of American History: 

As a supplement to Dr. William Elliot Griffis’s interesting and valua- 
ble contribution to your June number on the “ Relations between the 
United States and Japan,” kindly allow me to offer a short letter on the 
same topic. This letter was originally written by “T. A.” (presumably a 
Japanese) for the columns of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun (or Daily News) of 
Tokyo, and was translated into the Japan Mail of Yokohama, It was 
addressed to the Hon. Frank M. Coombs, the new United States minister 
to Japan, and reads as follows: 

‘** Hoping to see an increase of the friendly relations that already exist 
between Japan and the United States, we have long been waiting for the 
arrival of his excellency Mr. F. M. Coombs, American envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. After a safe voyage for twenty days 
he reached Japan on the 30th ult. While expressing our delight at his 
safe arrival and congratulating him on his good health, we desire to say a 
few words for his consideration. They refer to the maintenance of the 
relations existing between Japan and America—relations that affect both 
the moral and the material aspects of the two countries’ intercourse. 
What country was it that returned an indemnity of seven hundred thou- 
sand yen, received from our government in the sequel of the Shimonoseki 
affair, which happened at the commencement of Mezji era? It was 
America. What country was it that first agreed to abolish extra territori- 
ality in the negotiations for treaty revision? It was America again. 
What country was it that, with the consent of congress, disbursed a 
sum of five thousand dollars from the treasury for the relief of persons 
shipwrecked in the Cashmere, which was wrecked off Taneko Island in 
1885? Again it was America. Such is the kindly feeling of America 
towards Japan, and the Japanese are very grateful to her. But lately 
there have been some painful rumors in circulation, Disquieting state- 
ments are made about Japanese emigrants to America, and news has been 
received of the expulsion of some Japanese by the officials at San Fran- 
cisco, when the emigrants arrived by the Bedgic, If the circumstances as 
related in these affairs are correct, they are likely to give rise to much 
unfriendly feeling on the part of Japanese generally. From olden times 


disputes have often arisen out of conditions not thoroughly understood 
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by each side. Therefore, the things which we have mentioned may be 
capable of easy explanation when the parties concerned talk them over. 
They may even become subjects of jest. But the masses are always easily 
misled. Therefore we hope his excellency will consider the present situa- 
tion, and take steps to smooth the relations between the two countries. 
This is our sincere desire.” 

The editor of the Japan Mail, in commenting on this open letter, says: 

“ America’s policy as to immigration is destined, we fear, to affect her 
relations with Japan sooner or later. It cannot be reasonably hoped that 
a distinction will be made between Chinese and Japanese, when both alike 
present themselves to the American laboring man under the same aspect ; 
namely, that of outsiders willing to work for wages which, in the case of 
American citizens themselves, would be regarded with contempt. With a 
nation so sensitive as to its honor as the Japanese are, it is easy to predict 
the excitement that will arise should America’s attitude of exclusiveness 
be extended so as to embrace Japanese.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the people of the United States will 
never assume toward the Japanese the attitude they now maintain against 
the Chinese, for we are bound by many strong ties to our antipodal neigh- 


bors across the Pacific. 


CuHiIcaco, Fuly 1, 1892. 
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‘““ HORSE SHOE ROBINSON ”’ 


About the year 18:6 a novel in two volumes was issued by a Phila- 
delphia publisher, which found ‘such ready sale that three editions were 
quickly exhausted. It was considered the most successful novel of that 
period. The author was Mark Littleton, and the work was entitled 
Horse Shoe Robinson. Its historic features were its chief charm, for it 
represented careful study of the events of the Revolution at the south, 
and unfolded a vast amount of information concerning the temper and 
character of the people in the districts of central Virginia and the mount- 
ainous regions of the Carolinas. A copy of the first edition of this rare 
work has been brought to the attention of the writer, and as an example 
of the novel-writing of fifty-six years ago it is unique and worthy of a brief 
summary of its interesting contents. 

The chief figure in the story is Galbraith Robinson, who, having been 
a blacksmith at the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, was widely known 
as Horse Shoe Robinson. He was gigantic in size, with massive features 
rendered pleasing by clear, penetrating, intelligent eyes; his monster 
frame seemed bullet-proof, as if made of iron, and his movements indi- 
cated enormous physical strength. He had a keen sense of humor and 
much homely wisdom, and was at all times shrewd, cautious, and far- 
seeing. 

He was one of two mounted travelers—when the story opens—canter- 
ing along the dusty road in Virginia to the south of Monticello, his com- 
panion, Captain Butler of the continental army, being in the costume of 
an ordinary country gentleman, and Horse Shoe in the garb of a servant. 
It was shortly after General Gates had passed southward to take command 
of the army that was to act against Cornwallis—in July, 1780. While 
pausing to take some refreshments by the roadside a conversation ensued 
between the travelers, in which Horse Shoe gave a graphic account of the 
capture of his regiment by the British, and his subsequent escape from 
imprisonment at the south. 

“ T shouldn’t have minded it much,” he said; “ it was the fortune of war. 
But they insulted us as soon as they got our arms from us. It was a 
blasted cowardly trick in them to endeavor to win us from our cause, 
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which they tried every day. First they told us that Colonel Pinckney 
and some other officers had gone over; but that was too onprobable a 
piece of rascality—we didn’t believe a word on’t. So one morning Colonel 
Pinckney axed that we mought be drawed up in a line in front of the 
barracks, and there he made usa speech. We were as silent as so many 
men ona surprise party. The colonel said—yes, sir, and right in their 
very teeth—that it was an infamious and audacious calumny; that when- 
ever he deserted the cause of liberty, he hoped they would take him, as 
they had done some Roman officer or other, and tie his limbs to wild 
horses, and set them adrift, at full speed, taking all his joints apart, so that 
not one traitorous limb should be left to keep company with the other. 
The British officers began to frown, and I saw one chap put his hand upon 
his sword. It would have done you good to witness the look the colonel 
gave him, as he put his own hand to his thigh to feel if his sword was 
there—he so naturally forgot he was a prisoner. They made him stop 
speaking, however, because they called it perditious language: so they 
dismissed us, but we let them have three cheers to show that we were in 
heart. Colonel Charles Cotesworth Pinckney’s voice that day was sweeter 
than shawns and trumpets, as the preacher says, and bugles to boot. He 
put a stop to all this parleying with our poor fellows; and knowing you 
was likely to be coming this way he axed me if I thought I could give the 
guard the slip and make off with a letter to meet you. Well, I studied 
over the thing for awhile, then told him a neck was but a neck anyhow, 
and that I could try—and so when this letter was ready, he gave it to me, 
telling me to hide it so that if I was s’arched they could not find it on my 
person. Do you see that foot?” added Horse Shoe, smiling. “It isn’t so 
small but that I could put a letter between the inside sole and the out— 
longways, or even crossways, for the matter of that—and without so much 
as turning down acorner. Accordingly we stitched it in. The colonel 
then told me to watch my chance and make off to you in the Jarseys as 
fast as I could. He told me, besides, that I was to stay with you, because 
you was likely to have business for me to do. 

There came on a darkish, drizzly evening; and a little before roll-call, 
at sunset, I borrowed an old forage cloak from Corporal Green—you mought 
have remembered him—and out I went towards the lines, and sauntered 
along the edge of the town till I came to one of your pipe-smoking, gin- 
drinking Hessians keeping centry near the road that leads out towards 
Ashley ferry; a fellow that had no more watch in him than a duck on a 
rainy day. So said I, coming up boldly to him, ‘ Hans, wie geht es.’ ‘Geh 
zum teufel,’ says he, laughing—for he knowed me. That was all the 
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Dutch I could speak, except I was able to say it was going to rain, so I 
told him, ‘es will regnen,’ which he knowed as well as I did, for it was 
raining all the time. I had a little more palaver with Hans; and at last 
he got upon his feet and set to walking up and down. By this time the 
drum beat for evening quarters and I bid Hans good night ; but instead of 
going away I squatted behind the Dutchman’s centry-box ; and presently 
the rain came down by the bucket-full; it got very dark and Hans was 
snugly under cover. The grand rounds was coming, I could hear the tramp 
of feet, and I made a long step and a short story of it by just slipping over 
the lines and setting out to seek my fortune. As the prime file leader of mis- 
chief would have it, outside of the lines I meets a cart with a man to drive it, 
and two soldiers on foot by way of guard. The first I was aware of it was 
a hallo—and then a bagnet to my breast. I did not ask for countersigns, 
for I didn’t mean to trade in words that night ; but just seizing the muzzle 
of the piece, I twisted it out of the fellow’s hand, and made him a present 
of the butt-end across his pate. I didn’t want to hurt him, you see, for it 
wasn’t his fault that he stopped me. A back-hander brought down the 
other; and the third man drove off his cart, as if he had some suspicion 
that his comrades were on their backs in the mud. I didn’t mean to 
trouble a peaceable man with my compliments, but on the contrary I went 
on my way rejoicing. 

I was afraid to keep up the Neck road, on account of the sodgers there, 
so I determined to cross the Ashley, but when I came to the ferry I was 
dubious about taking one of the skiffs for fear of making a noise, so I 
slipped off my shoe, that had your letter, and put it betwixt my teeth and 
swum the river. For the first three or four days the chances were all against 
me. The whole country was full of tories and it wasn’t safe to meet a man 
upon the road. I durstn’t show my face in day time at all, but lay close in 
the swamps. I commonly about dark crept as near some farmhouse as I 
mought venture to go, and putting on a poor mouth told the folks I had 
a touch of the small-pox, and was dying for a little food. They were 
generally Christians enough to give me a dish of bread and milk, or some- 
thing of that sort, and cowards enough to keep so much out of my way as 
not to get a chance to look me in the face. They laid provisions on the 
ground and then walked away while I came up to get them. 

Well, after this, I had like to lost all by another mishap. My course 
was for the upper country, because the nearer I got to my own home the 
better I was acquainted with the people. That scrummaging character, 
Tarleton, you may have hearn, scampered off as soon as ever Charleston 
was taken, after Colonel Abraham Buford, who was on his way down to 
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the city when the news was fotch him of our surrender. Buford accord- 
ingly came to the right about, to get out of harm’s way as fast as he could, 
and Tarleton followed close at his heels). When nobody thought it any- 
thing more than a brag, sure enough, he overhauls Buford yonder at the 
Waxhaws—onawares—and there he tore him all to pieces. It so hap- 
pened that as I was making along towards Catawba, who should I come 
plump upon but Tarleton and his lads, with their prisoners, all halting 
beside a little run to get water. I was pretty near nonplussed, but 1 
thought of a stratagem. I let fall my under jaw and sot my eyes as wild 
as a madman, and twisted my whole face out of joint, and began to clap 
my hands and hurra for the red-coats like a natural fool. So when 
Tarleton and two or three of his people came to take notice of me they 
put me down for a poor idiot that had been turned adrift. Just to try me 
they flogged me with the flats of their swords, but I laughed and made 
merry when they hurt me the worst, and told them I thanked them for 
their politeness. There were some of our men among the prisoners whom 
I knew, and I was mortally afraid they would let on—but they didn’t. 
Especially there was Seth Cuthbert, from Tryon, who had both of his 
hands chopped off in the fray at the Waxhaws; he was riding double 
behind a trooper, and he held up the stumps just to let. me see how bar- 
barously he had been mangled. I was dubious they would see that he 
knowed me, but he took care of that—he saw my drift in the first shot of 
his eye. Thinking they mought take it into their noddles to carry me 
along with them, I played the quarest trick that I suppose a man ever 
thought of—it makes me laugh now to tell it; I made a spring that fetched 
me right upon the crupper of Tarleton’s horse, which sot him to kicking 
and flirting at a merry rate; and while the creature was floundering as if a 
hornet had stung him, I took the colonel’s cap and put it on my own head, 
and gave him mine. After I had vagaried in this sort of way for a little 
while I let the horse fling me to the ground. You would have thought the 
devils would have died a laughing. And the colonel himself, although at 
first very angry, couldn’t help laughing likewise. He said I was as strange 
a fool as he ever saw, and that it would be a pity to hurt me. So he threw 
me a shilling, and whilst they were all in good humor I trudged away.” 
Colonel Butler had been apprised by Colonel Pinckney of the condition 
of affairs in the region to which he was journeying, and his business was 
to co-operate in a bold undertaking that had been planned to dislodge the 
red-coats from their strongholds. But the tories swarmed the country 
like the locusts of Egypt, and it was necessary to proceed with great cau- 
tion. The romance of the story clusters about the meeting of Captain 
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Butler with Mildred, the beautiful daughter of Philip Lindsay, one of the 
most opulent old-school gentlemen of Virginia, residing at the foot of the 
Blue Ridge on the Rockfish river. Captain Butler went out of his way 
somewhat for this interview, which was brought about through the tact and 
diplomacy of Mildred’s young brother, Henry, who, under the pretense of 
hunting, had been several days watching the roads for Butler’s approach. 
Philip Lindsay was a man of refinement and taste, and in his lazy life and 
charming seclusion had hoped to escape the complications which the war 
entailed upon his neighbors. But his reputation for wealth had brought 
the tory leaders to his house, and his relations to the English government 
had led him into a distrust of revolutionary principles. As the crisis be- 
came more momentous he was shocked at finding Mildred’s predilections 
running on the side of American independence. Butler was a native of 
one of the lower districts of South Carolina, and the possessor of a hand- 
some fortune. He first met Mildred, with her parents, at Annapolis, when 
that city was the seat of learning and fashion, and was subsequently a fre- 
quent guest at the picturesque home of the Lindsays. The young people 
were lovers, but the course of their true love did not run smoothly. Mil- 
dred’s mother was averse to the marriage for political reasons, and on her 
death-bed admonished her husband in the most emphatic terms to prevent 
the alliance. Butler was denied the house, and since then had only seen 


dred’s young brother Henry, who thought his father was on the wrong 
side in this love affair as well as in politics. 

At the very hour when the lovers were discussing the perplexed and 
tangled riddle of the future under the thick foliage of a large beech-tree, a 
certain Mr. Tyrrel was at the Dove Cote, on his third visit to Philip Lind- 
say, endeavoring to persuade him to join the British army, and also to 
give him (Tyrrel) his daughter Mildred’s hand in marriage. The shrewd 
Horse Shoe Robinson discovers that James Curry, one of the white servants 
of Tyrrel, is staying at Mistress Dimock’s inn—where he has obtained 
quarters for Captain Butler and himself—and ere long is convinced that 
the man is acting the part of a spy. Horse Shoe therefore steps out upon 
the porch in front of the house, and in a tone half-way between jest and 
greeting, says to the man: “A word in your ear. Vou are not safe, 
friend, if you are cotch again peeping through the chinks of the window, 
or sneaking upon the dark side of the doorway to pick up a omen of talk 
from people that are not axing your company.” 

The retort was swift and sharp, but Horse Shoe only replied, “‘ Be quiet 
and easy, good man. No flusterifications here! If you come of decent 
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and honest people you will take my advice. Good-night, I have business 
at the stable.” The man strode after him to discover if possible his busi- 
ness, and after exchanging a few curt remarks, Horse Shoe asked with pre- 
tended gravity, ‘‘ Where mought you be from?” and the other with 
saucy emphasis said, “I'll answer your question when you tell me what 
mought be your right to know.” 

“It is the custom of our country,” replied Horse Shoe—“I don’t know 
what it may be in yourn—to larn a little about the business of every man 
we meet; but we do it by fair, out-and-out question and answer—all above 
board; and we hold in despise all sorts of contwistifications either by lay- 
ing of tongue-traps, or listening under eaves of houses.” ‘“ My country!” 
exclaimed the other, “I’d have you to understand—” “Tut, man—it 
arn’t worth the trouble of talking about it. You are an Englishman, and 
a red-coat into the bargain, as we call them in these parts. You have 
been a sodger. Now, never bounce at that,man! There’s no great harm 
in belonging to that craft. They listed you, likely as not, when you was 
flusticated with liquor—and you took your pay; there was a bargain, and 
it was your business to stand it. But I have got a piece of wisdom to 
whisper to you; insomuch as you are not in the most agreeablest part of 
the world to men of your colors, it would be best to be a little more shy 
about giving offense. You said some saucy things to me just now—but 
I don’t grudge your talking, because, you see, I am an onaccountable hard 
sort of a person to be instigated by speeching.” Curry replied, “ Verily 
you are a most comical piece of dullness. In what school did you learn 
your philosophy, friend? You have been brought up to the wholesome 
tail of the plow, I should say—an ancient and reputable occupation.” 

“ When I observed just now,” said Horse Shoe, sternly, ‘‘ that I couldn’t 
be zustigated, I meant to be comprehended as laying down a kind of 
general doctrine that I was not a man given to quarrels; but still if I sus- 
picioned a bamboozlement, which I am not far from at this present speak- 
ing, if it come up to the conflagrating of only the tenth part of the wink of 
an eye, in a project to play me off, fore God, I confess myself to be as weak 
in the flesh as e’er a rumbunctious fellow you might meet on the road.” 

“I do not understand your lingo,” said Curry. “It has a most clodpol- 
ish smack; it is neither grammar, English, nor sense.” “Then you are 
a damned, onmannerly rascal,’’ exclaimed Horse Shoe, with fire in his eyes, 
“and that is grammar, English, and sense, all three.” “ Ha! now my lub- 
berly booby, I understand you,” returned Curry, springing to his feet. 
“Do you know to whom you are speaking?” “Yes, better than you 
think for,” and Horse Shoe straightened himself for an expected assault. 
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“ T know you, and guess your arrand here.” “You do? You have been 
juggling with me, si! You are not the gudgeon I took you for. It has 
suited your purpose to play the clown, eh? Well, sir, and pray what do 
you guess?” Horse Shoe smiled as he said, “ Nothing good of you, con- 
sidering how things go here. Suppose I was to say you was, at this self- 
same identical time, a sodger of the king’s? I have you there!” 

The fellow turned on his heel, and retreated a few steps, evidently 
puzzled concerning the man he had taken for a mere simpleton; then re- 
turning to the fray of words, he said, “‘ Well, and if I were? It isa character 
of which I should have no reason to be ashamed.” ‘“ That’s well said; up 
and speak out and never be above owning the truth,” responded Horse 
Shoe. “ Although it mought be somewhat dangerous, just hereabouts, to 
confess yourself a sodger of King George—let me tell you that, being 
against you, I am not the person to mislest you by setting a few dozen of 
whigs on your scent, which is a thing easily done. If you don’t let your 
tongue brawl against quiet and orderly people, you are free to come and 
go for me.” ‘“ Thank you, sir,” said Curry. ‘‘ But, look you, it isn’t my 
way to answer questions about my own business, and I scorn to ask any 
man’s leave to come and go where and when my occasions shall call me.” 
“Ah,” said Horse Shoe, “if it isn’t your way to answer questions about 
your own business, it oughtn’t to be your way to ax them about other 
people’s. But that don’t disturb me; it is the rule of war to question all 
comers and goers that we happen to fall in with—specially when there is a set 
of your devils scampering and raging about in Carolina, burning houses and 
killing cattle and turning everything topsy turvy.” ‘“ You are a stranger 
to me,” said Curry, “ but let me tell. you without circumlocution or peri- 
phrase, I am a free-born subject of the king, and I see no reason why 
because some of his people have turned rebels a man should be obliged to 
give an account of himself to every inquisitive fellow who chooses to chal- 
lenge it. Suppose I tell you that you meddle with matters that don’t con- 
cern you?” ‘ Then you mought chance to get your head in your hand— 
that’s all. And hark you—if it warn’t that I am ruther good-natered I 
mought happen to handle you a little rough for that nicknaming‘of the 
friends of liberty, by calling of them redels.” “Well, egad!” exclaimed 
Curry, suddenly changing his mood and resorting to his free and easy ad- 
dress, “ you are a fine, bold fellow; you suit these times devilish well. But 
now tell me, how do you know I am not one of these very rebels myself ?” 
“ For two good reasons. First, you daren’t deny that you have pocketed 
the king’s money and wore his coat ; and second, you are now under the 
orders of one of his officers.” 
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The Briton’s voice had weakened somewhat when he replied, “ You 
are mistaken. I am in the service of a gentleman who is in this part of 
the province on private affairs of his own—’’ “I am not mistaken,” inter- 
rupted Horse Shoe. ‘You come from the south. I can tell men’s fort- 
unes without looking into the palms of their hands.” “You are wrong,” 
said Curry, tartly; “I come from the north.” “That’s true and false 
both,” retorted Horse Shoe; “from the north I grant you; to the south 
with Sir Henry; from the south up here.” ‘“ The devil take your conjur- 
ing,” said Curry, as he bit his lip and strode backward and forward, while 
Horse Shoe burst into a hoarse laugh, saying : ‘ It wa’n’t worth your while 
to try to deceive me. I knowed you by manifold and simultaneous signs. 
Him that sets about scouting after other people’s secrets ought to be 
warry enough tol’arn to keep his own. But don’t take it so to heart, neigh- 
bor; there is no occasion for oneasiness; I have no mind to harm you.” 
“ Master Bully,” said Curry, planting himself directly in front of Horse 
Shoe, “ in England, where I was bred, we play at cudgels, and sometimes 
give broken heads; and some of us are gifted with heavy fists, wherewith 
we occasionally contrive to box a rude fellow who prys too much into our 
affairs.” Said Horse Shoe: “In our country we generally like to get a 
share of whatever news is stirring, and though we do not practise much 
with cudgels, yet to sarve a turn, we do now and then break a head or so; 
and consarning that fist work, we have no condesentious scruples against 
a fair rap or two over the knowledge box and the tripping up of a frac- 
tious chap’s heels, in the way of a sort of rough-and-tumble, which maybe 
you understand.” 

The Briton did understand, and remarked with as much composure as 
Horse Shoe: “ Then it is likely it would please you to have a chance at 
such a game?” “To be sure I would, rather than disappoint you in any 
reasonable longing,” said Horse Shoe. “We may readily find a piece of 
ground at hand,” said Curry. “It is good moonlight play, and we may 
not be interrupted if we get a fair distance off before the negro comes 
back. Toe to toe, and face to face, suits me best with both friend and 
foe.” “ Well, a mule to drive and a fool to hold back are two of the con- 
trariest things I know,” said Horse Shoe; “and, seein’ you are in arnest 
about it, let us go at it without more ado upon the first good bit of grass 
we can find along the river.” 

In this temper the two antagonists left the vicinity of the stable and 
walked some one hundred paces down along the bank of the stream. The 
Briton was square-shouldered, erect, and muscular, and the firmness of his 
gait, his long and easy stride, and the free swing of his arm convinced 
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Horse Shoe that he had no ordinary adversary ; and at the same time the 
moonlight disclosed the brawny proportions of Horse Shoe to his com- 
panion. “ Here,” said Horse Shoe, “ is as pretty a spot as we mought find 
on the river, so get ready, friend, as soon as you can. Before we begin I 
have a word to say. This’ere bout is none of my seeking, because I don’t 
want to do you no harm; and I take it as downright tom-foolery for grown- 
up men to set about hammering and thumping each other upon account 
of a brag of who’s best man. I look upon this ’ere coming out to fight as 
a bit of arrant nonsense; but as you will have it, it’s no consarn of mine to 
stop you.” ‘‘ You are welcome to do your worst,” said the Briton, “ and 
the less preaching you make of it the more saving of time.” ‘‘ My worst,” 
said Horse Shoe, “is almost more than I have the conscience to do to 
any man who isn’t a downright flagratious enemy ; and once more I advise 
you to think before you draw me into a fray; you are flustrated and sot 
upon a quarrel, and may think that you'll get the advantage of an old 
sodger over me by drawing me out from behind my retrenchments (my 
good nature), and forcing me to deploy into line in open field; but there, 
Mr. Dragoon, you are mistaken. In close garrison or open field, in siege 
or sally, crossing a defile’ or reconnoitering on a broad road, I am not apt 
to lose my temper, or strike without seeing where my blow is to hit; now 
that is all I have to say,so come on.” “In the devil’s name, who are 
you?” asked Curry. “My name is Brimstone; I am first cousin to Beelze- 
bub.” “You have served?” “Ihave.” “And belong to the army yet?” 
“I do, and I am as tough a sodger, and maybe I mought say as old a 
sodger, as yourself.” The face of Curry again brightened. “ Your hand, 
fellow soldier. I mistook you from the beginning. You continentals— 
that’s the new-fangled word, I believe—are stout fellows, and have a good 
knack at the trick of war, though you wear rough coats and are savagely 
unrudimental in polite learning. As you say, most sapient Brimstone, we 
are not much better than a pair of fools for this conspiracy to knock about 
each other’s pates here at midnight, but you have my pledge to it, and so 
we will go at ity if only to win a relish for our beds. I will teach you 
to-night some skill in the art of mensuration. You shall measure two full 
ells upon this green sod.” Said Horse Shoe: “ There is my hand; now if 
I am flung I promise you I won’t be angry. If I sarve you in same fash- 
ion you must l’arn to bear it.” “With all my heart,” said Curry. ‘So 
here I stand upon my guard. Begin.” Horse Shoe laughed. “Let me 
feel your weight,” and he put one hand on his adversary’s shoulder and the 
other against his side. ‘ Hark you, I feel something hard here about your 
ribs; you have pistols under your coat. For the sake of fair play you had 
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best lay them aside before we strike. Anger comes up onawares.” “TI 
never part with my weapons,” said Curry. “We are strangers; I must 
know the company I am in before I dismiss such old cronies: they have 
got me out of a scrape before this.” 

Horse Shoe replied angrily : “‘ We took hands just now. When I give 
my hand it is tantamount to a book oath that I mean fair, round dealing 
with the man who takes it. I told you, besides, I was a sodger—that 
ought to have contented you—and you mought sarch my breast inside 
and out, you'd see in it nothing but honest meanings. There is something 
of a susceptible rascality, after that, in talking about pistols hid under the 
flaps of the coat. It’s altogether onmanful, and what’s more, onsodgerly. 
You are a deceit, and an astonishment, and a hissing, all three, James 
Curry, and no better to my comprehension than a coward. I know you 
of old—though, mayhap, you may disremember me. _ I have hearn said by 
more than one that you was a double-faced, savage-hearted, disregardless 
beast, that snashed his teeth where he darstn’t bite, and bullied them that 
hadn’t the heart to fight—I have hearn that of you, and, as I live, I believe 
it! Now, look out for your bull head, for, by the soul of my father, I will 
cuff you in spite of your pistols!” With these words Horse Shoe gave 
Curry some half a dozen overpowering blows, in such quick succession as 
utterly defied and broke down his guard, and then seizing him by the 
breast threw his tall stalwart form at full length upon the ground. 
“There’s your two ells for you! There’s the art of menstirration—you 
disgrace to the tail of a drum—you heathen Turk!” exclaimed Horse 
Shoe with increasing wrath, as the prostrate man tried to extricate himself 
from the lion grasp that held him, and made unsuccessful attempts to get his 
hand upon his pistol. ‘“ James Curry, you shall never touch your fire-arms 
while I havethe handling of you,” said Horse Shoe. “ Give them up, you riot- 
ous, twisting prevaricator—give them up, you disgracer of powder and lead 
—and |’arn this from a rebel, that I don’t blow out your brains only because 
I wouldn’t accommodate the devil by flinging such a lump of petrafaction 
into his clutches. There, man,” he added, as he threw the pistols into the 
river, “get upon your feet, and go hunt for your cronzes in yonder running 
stream. You may count it a marcy that I haven’t tossed you after them 
to wash the cowardly blood off your face.” With a fearful oath Curry 
said: “I will seek a time to right myself with your heart’s blood.” 
“ Pshaw, man! don’t talk about heart’s blood. The next time we come 
into a field together ax for Horse Shoe Robinson. Find me out, that’s 
all. We may take a frolic together. If it should so turn out, James, that 


you and me are to work through a campaign in the same quarter of the 
~ 
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world—as we have done afore—I’ll take the chance of some holy day to 
make my respects to you. I won’t trouble you to ride far to find me; 
and then it may be broadsword or pistol, rifle or bagnet, I am not over- 
scrumptious which. Only promise I shall see you when I send for you.” 
Curry, who had been assisted to his feet by Horse Shoe, answered gruffly: 
“It’s a bargain! Strong as you think yourself in your cursed rough-and- 
tumble horse-play, I am soldier enough for you any day.” ‘ Now, friend 
Curry,” exclaimed Horse Shoe, “ good-night. Go look for your pop-guns 
in the river, and if you find them hold them as a keepsake to remember 
Horse Shoe Robinson. Good-night.” 

When Horse Shoe returned to the inn he found the landlady awaiting 
him, somewhat nervous lest he had got into trouble with her lodger; but 
he quieted her fears and went directly to Captain Butler’s room, and in 
answer to the young officer’s earnest inquiry, said: ‘‘ We must be more 
circumscriptious against scouts and spies and stratagems. When I wasa 
prisoner at Charleston there was along with the Earl of Caithness, him 
that was aidegong to Sir Henry Clinton, a sort of ’rithmetical account 
keeper, and letter scribbler, who had a bad name—they do sade that he 
wa’n’t above anything rascally. That identical, same, particular man was 
him who was looking through the porch window at us to-night, and trying 
to hear what we said. I knowed him the minute I clapped eyes on him.” 
Horse Shoe then proceeded to give an account of his combat, which 
greatly diverted his audience of one. 

An incident of the next morning was the rapid ride of James Curry 
toward the Dove Cote, meeting Mr. Tyrrel on the road and communicat- 
ing to him the fact that Captain Butler spent the night at Mrs. Dimock’s 
inn; and the sudden departure of Philip Lindsay’s guest without waiting 
for breakfast. Captain Butler and Horse Shoe resumed their journey at 
early dawn, and proceeded toward the upland country of South Carolina. 
Butler’s instructions required that he should report himself to General 
Gates, and, unless detained for more pressing duty, to proceed with all 
circumspection which the enterprise might require to Colonel Clarke, who 
was raising troops to act against Augusta and other British posts. He 
reached the headquarters of General Gates in about a week, and after a 
brief delay proceeded on his route. Horse Shoe was acquainted with this 
region, and Butler was under his entire guidance. The disaffected were 
everywhere, and a prevailing spirit of distrust and treachery marked the 
times. Strangers did not know how far they might trust to the hospitali- 
ties that were extended. The enemy wore no colors and was not to be 
distinguished from friends either by outward guise or speech. Horse Shoe 
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conducted Butler to his own little dwelling a short distance above the 
Waxhaws. This was safely accomplished the day after they left Gates. 
Here Butler changed his dress for one of more rustic character. Horse 
Shoe chose, henceforward, the most circuitous and unfrequented paths, 
as likely to be least infested by tories and scouts of the enemy. It was 
impossible to avoid them altogether, and on one occasion Horse Shoe, who 
was recognized by some of the roughs, with infinite tact represented Butler 
as a young clergyman whom he was conducting to a small parish in the 
backwoods, and then with difficulty prevented the calling of him out to 
preach a short sermon. 

He thought to get a night’s rest at the habitation of a well-known woods. 
man, Wat Adair, and when Butler complained of riding up perpendicular 
hills and through perilous swamps, Horse Shoe explained, “ The road we 
disvoid comes up through Winnsborough, which is one of the randyvoos 
of the tories in these parts, and I thought we mought better keep our 
heads out of a hornet’s nest.” But they entered what might have been 
well termed “a hornet’s nest” when they obtained lodging for the night 
at this same Wat Adair’s. The story is a long one and we can only touch 
it briefly here. The house was conspicuous for its spacious kitchen with an 
enormous fireplace, and the most commonplace of furniture, such as de- 
noted the dwelling of a hunter who subsisted on the wild animals found in 
the wilderness about him. Mrs. Adair was an untidy woman of middle 
age, busy at work, with care-worn, surly, discontented features, and five or 
six children about her all below three feet in stature. An aged woman of 
eighty or more, hollow-eyed and attenuated, sat in a low elbow-chair in 
the corner, smoking a short pipe, and muttered, as if to herself, “ We are 
all tories here.”” A pretty rosebud of a girl, with a round, active, and 
graceful figure—apparently not more than seventeen—rose from her work 
of carding wool as the strangers appeared, and with manners very differ- 
ent from the mistress of the house, courtesied with modest grace and 
placed chairs for the strangers. This was Mary Musgrove, a niece of Mrs, 
Adair, whose home was some thirty miles distant, and who was staying here 
for a time, and taking an active part in the concerns of the family. It 
was this girl who arranged a broad table and directed the domestics in the 
disposition of sundry dishes of venison, corn-bread, and bacon; and who in 
a few minutes’ conversation with Butler on the doorstep after the meal 
revealed to Butler the startling fact that while he had stooped to pick up 
his knife, which fell from the table, she had seen a blue ribbon about his 
neck with a gold picture hanging from it! Butler was troubled and told 
her “ to keep this to herself.” “ Never fear,” returned the maid. “I would 
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not let on to any one in this house for the world. I am for General Wash- 
ington and the congress—which is more than I can say for the people 
here.” “Indeed!” muttered Butler, scarcely above his breath. “ Yes,” 
continued the girl, “the English officers are not far off, and they take this 
house and use it as they please. And almost all the people around us are 
tories, and we are afraid of our lives if we do not say whatever they say.” 
“But how comes it that you are a friend of General Washington?” asked 
Butler, curiously. “Oh, he is a good man; and I have a better reason 
still to be on his side,”’ said she, with her head averted. ‘“ What reason?” 
asked Butler. “John Ramsay, sir.” “ Indeed! and how is that ?” he asked. 
“We have a liking, sir. He is for Washington; he is a trooper, out with 
General Sumpter, and we are to be married when the war is over,” she 
remarked, with innocent frankness. 

Horse Shoe was welcomed with gushing cordiality by the master of the 
house, but there were persons about who did not seem so friendly. But- 
ler thought the woodsman double-faced, and whispered to Horse Shoe as 
he was going to the stable, “‘ Keep your eyes about you; take our weap- 
ons to our chamber ; I would not trust these people too far.” “Wat Adair 
would not venture to play us a trick; he knows I would shake the life out 
of him,” replied Horse Shoe. “ But it is a part of my discipline to be 
always ready for stolen marches, As you say, we will stack our arms 
where we sleep. There is no trust in this dubious country.” 

Butler returned to the kitchen, where Wat Adair and his crony, Michael 
Lynch, were in close conference as they smoked their pipes, amid the 
combined din of romping children and the noise of Mrs. Adair’s spinning- 
wheel. He drew a chair near them, and was quickly asked, ‘‘ How far do 
you expect to travel to-morrow?” ‘That will depend very much upon the 
advice you give us,” said Butler. “ You wish to get across into Georgia?” 
continued his interrogator. “Yes, by the route least liable to molesta- 
tion.” Well, let me see, Grindall’s ford is the best point to make; then 
there’s Crystie’s about three miles beyont.” “ Just so,’’ said Lynch ; “ that 
will make about twenty-seven and three are thirty miles—an easy day’s 
journey.” “In that case,” said Adair, “if you know the road—doesn’t 
Horse Shoe know it?” “I rather think not,” answered Butler. ‘“ Well, 
it is a little tangled, to be sure; but if you will wait in the morning until 
I look at my wolf-trap, only a step off, I will go with you a part of the 
way, just to see you through one or two cross-paths ; after that, all is clear 
enough. ' You will have a long day before you, and with good horses not 
much to do.” 

(To be continued.) 














THE UNITED STATES IN 


PARAGRAPHS 
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ALaska—Concluded. 

1804. Rezanof,an imperial ambassa- 
dor, reaches the colony, reports various 
abuses, and takes charge of affairs. 

1806. Ship-building inaugurated at 
New Archangel. 

1809-1812. Baranof, on behalf of 
Russian American Company, makes 
contracts with American shipmasters. 

1810-1820. Attempts at colonization ; 
disputes over unsettled boundaries. 

1810, June 1o. Arrival at Sitka of 
Russian sloop-of-war Diana, Captain 
Goléfnin, and priest. Baranof, governor. 

1816. Arrival of Father Sdlokoff 
from Moscow. He takes charge of 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

1819. Hagemeister supersedes Bara- 
nof as manager of the Russian Ameri- 
can Company. 

1819. Death of Governor Baranof. 

1819, April 16. Baranof dies at sea 
on his homeward voyage, after forty 
years’ absence from Russia, and con- 
spicuous services in the new territory. 

1823. Arrival of Father Mordéffski. 

1824. Arrival at Onolaska of Father 
Innocentius Veniaminoff, the founder of 
Christianity in Alaska. 

1825, February. Convention between 
Russia and England, fixing international 
boundaries nearly as now exist. 


(70 be continued) 


1839. Voyage of Contre-admiral von 
Wrangel. By K. E. von Baer, 1839. 

1842. Father Veniaminoff becomes a 
bishop by the Tsar’s decree, and re- 
doubles his missionary efforts, establish- 
ing a theological school at Sitka. 

1842-1866. Third renewal of Rus- 
sian American Company’s charter. 

1842-1867. A Lutheran mission 
maintained at Sitka by Russia. 

1859-1861. Preliminary discussion 
of purchase by the United States. 

1867, May 28. Alaska purchased 
by the United States for $7,200,000. 

1868. Bishop John succeeds Inno- 
cent, who becomes patriarch of Moscow. 

1877. Presbyterian missionaries ar- 
rive at Fort Wrangel from United 
States (Rev. Sheldon Jackson and Mrs. 
McFarland). 

1879. Bishop Nestor succeeds John, 
but dies in 1880. 

1879. Erection of mission buildings 
at Fort Wrangel, and a Presbyterian 
church established. 

1879. A Roman Catholic mission 
established at Fort Wrangel. 

1886. Education in Alaska. Report 
by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson. Govern- 
ment printing office, Washington, 1886. 

1889. Investigation of the fur seal 
and other fisheries of Alaska. 





MINOR TOPICS 
SABBATH-BREAKING AND THE CLASH OF THEOLOGICAL STEEL 
TRAVELING ACROSS KANSAS TERRITORY TO THE LAND OF GOLD, 1849 


One party had procured mules and the other oxen for motive power. The 
experiences in hitching up, starting, and driving these wild animals afforded much 
amusement as well as many hard knocks, mingled with the western vernacular 
which was learned and adopted by the drivers with remarkable alacrity. As the 
steers had no Yankee schooling, and had not learned the definitions of the terms 
whoa, haw, and gee, the members of the party marched in irregular order on both 
sides of the teams, thus guiding them in the way they should go. At the short 
turns in the road, and the crossing of creeks and ravines, there was usually a revolt 
that sometimes lasted half a day. At night the steers would be unhitched from 
the wagons, but not unyoked, as to unyoke and yoke these teams on the open 
prairie at first would require twenty out of the twenty-four hours, leaving but four 
hours in which to eat and sleep, and no time for travel. On the first Saturday of 
the journey (from Kansas City) darkness came on before reaching water, and the 
party camped on a high prairie. The next morning, on investigation, it was found 
that the Wakarosa creek was some two or three miles away, and the teams must 
be hitched up and driven that distance, at least, although it was Sunday. So much 
was a work of necessity, and the strictest Puritan in the party acquiesced. But 
after reaching the creek and watering the stock the question arose, shall the party 
go farther? Here was the first clash of Yankee theological steel. The discussion 
was, however, brief, and a vote of the party settled the question in favor of farther 
travel. But the triumph of the Sunday travelers was brief, as going through a 
depression near the place where the town of Franklin was afterward located, the 
chain between the cattle became slackened and twisted about a steer’s leg. When 
the chain was straightened it gave such a twist to the leg as to disable it. Here 
was a judgment of God for breaking the sabbath. No further progress could be 
made that day, except in theological discussion. One party claimed that it was 
a direct interposition to punish sabbath breaking, while the other put the accident 
to the account of too long coupling-chains and bad driving. One party appealed 
to the Decalogue, and the other called for its reading. When it was found that 
the seventh day instead of the first was enjoined to be observed and that for a 
special reason which applied only to the Jews, an appeal was made to the New 
Testament, where it was claimed the command was made applicable to the first 


day of the week. The discussion was closed on one side by offering a dollar for 
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every word in the New Testament enjoining the observance of any day as sabbath, 
and on the other by devoting the remainder of the day in searching the Testament. 
No claim was ever made for the prize money, and these sticklers for sabbath 
observance were afterward seen betting at monte in Sacramento, having evidently 
lost their Puritanic scruples. 


GovERNOR Ropinson’s Zhe Kansas Conflict. 





PROFESSOR THEODORE W. DWIGHT 


In the death of Professor Theodore W. Dwight the Magazine of American 
History has lost a firm friend, and its readers a contributor whose writings were of 
the first moment and value. He long since made a reputation as one of the most 
successful living teachers of law. He was born in Catskill, New York, in 1822, 
and was graduated from Hamilton college in 1840. He wasa son of Dr. Benjamin 
W. Dwight, grandson of the late Timothy Dwight seventh president of Yale col- 
lege, and a cousin of Theodore Woolsey ex-president, and Timothy Dwight now 
president of Yale. He studied law at the Yale law school two years, and returned 
to Hamilton college as a tutor. In 1846 he was made professor, and then started 
the Hamilton law school, over which he presided until 1858. In the latter year he 
came to New York and established the Columbia law school, and was its sole 
instructor until 1873 when the faculty was enlarged. 

In 1891 Professor Dwight retired from the law school and was made professor 
emeritus. In the thirty-three years that he was at the head of the school over ten 
thousand students were under his instruction, and many of the most prominent 
members of the New York bar were his pupils. He was a member of the Century 
club and the Bar Association, a trustee of Hamilton college and the American 
Geographical Society, and had been first president of the University Club, besides 
being vice-president of the board of state charities and for many years president 
of the New York Prison Association for helping discharged convicts. He had been 
also a member of the committee of Seventy, and for some time chairman of its 
committee on legislation. He had delivered many literary addresses and was 
master of the Greek, Latin, German, and Italian languages. The Dante club, 
organized a few years ago, chose him as its first president. He was an active 
member of the Madison Square Presbyterian church and liberal in subscribing to 
its charities. 

A man.of wonderful capacity for work and most methodical in his habits, he 
had been counsel and referee in a large number of important cases and was a valu- 
able contributor to legal literature, being the author of several legal works which 
are in constant use, especially in suits involving charitable uses and trusts. At one 
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time he was one of the state commissioners of appeals and had held other appoint- 
ments of great responsibility. He was a Christian gentleman of many gifts and 
graces, and commanded to an almost unlimited extent the confidence and affec- 
tion of all with whom he came in contact, and his pupils and clients became his 
loyal and devoted friends. 





THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 1892 


New York awoke one midsummer morning to find her streets and avenues, her 
hotels and boarding-houses, her great audience halls and churches, filled with a 
host of bright, cheerful-looking young men and women wearing badges! ‘‘ What 
is all this—where did all these people come from—what are they doing here?” 
asked a sporting man of his companion as they sauntered along Fifth avenue. ‘‘I 
cannot exactly explain,” was the reply, “ but it is a lot of Christians from every- 
where on the continent, and some from Europe, who are here to pray for us, I am 
told,” and the two men looked at each other with curiously expressive faces. The 
first speaker, after thinking a moment, remarked : “ Well, really, if that is true I 
am glad of it, and I wish they. would come often—I wish they would stay alto- 
gether.” 

These forty-five thousand delegates, more or less, came into New York so 
suddenly and with so little heralding that few of the citizens realized the fact of 
their presence until they pervaded the whole length and breadth of the metropolis. 
Thirty-eight states were represented by their delegates, and never before in the 
history of conventions did an invading army of enlightened people make them- 
selves more thoroughly welcome. They were gentle-mannered, moving about 
with the confident air of those who believe in something, who know they are en- 
gaged in good work, and intensely earnest in its prosecution. They hurried to the 
morning prayer-meetings with the early dawn, they attended religious services at 
nearly every hour of the day and evening, they marched in and out of the hotels 
singing sweet hymns, they astonished and held passengers spell-bound in the street- 
cars in Broadway with “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and “ Blessed Assurance, Jesus 
is mine,” and there was no pushing or crowding or complaint in any of the emer- 
gencies where positive discomfort was encountered. 

The meetings in the Garden embraced not less than fourteen thousand dele- 
gates at every regular session, and overflow meetings were held simultaneously in 
various churches, in the Carnegie Music Hall, in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and at other convenient places. Large numbers stood on the sidewalks and streets 
at the entrances to the Garden through every service, hoping apparently to get in, 
and singing meanwhile. Notwithstanding the fatigue of Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, the meetings on Sunday exceeded all others in numbers and in en- 
thusiasm. 
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The streets were alive with the delegates from seven o'clock on, and their badges 
were to be seen in almost every evangelical church in the city at the morning 
services. A large number of pastors had prepared sermons specially appropriate 
to their presence, and the day will never be forgotten. Dr. Philip Schaff of the 
Union Theological Seminary presided over the second service of prayer at the 
Garden in the morning, and was very much impressed with the earnestness of his 
congregation. He said, “ The convention is a sight which should move all thinking 
Christians to the depths of their souls. The birth and the growth of Christian 
Endeavor marks a new era in the history of the Christian Church.” This remark 
was considered very significant, coming as it did from a Church historian, and the 
convention applauded Dr. Schaff with much fervor. 

An incident of the evening is worth recording in this connection. Some promi- 
nent New Yorkers who had been absent from the city and unable to attend any 
of the meetings decided to do so on their return, and selected Sunday evening. 
On arriving at the entrance to the Garden at seven and one-half o’clock they found 
it closed, fourteen thousand having been seated within its walls before seven. Two 
or three thousand of the “ Endeavorers ” stood outside singing. The party in 
search of a place of worship proceeded to the Madison Square Presbyterian church, 
and found it crowded to the top of the pulpit stairs, and a large number standing 
by the entrance doors. The Marble Collegiate church in Fifth avenue was also 
crowded to its fullest extent. The audience hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Twenty-third street was filled ; and the party then proceeded to the 
Metropolitan Opera House, only to find that every seat there was occupied even to 
the remotest part of the auditorium and to the roof, while hundreds had gathered 
in the aisles. How many thousands were in the building it was difficult to esti- 
mate. When the entire meeting sang, the refrain was taken up by those outside, 
and passers-by listened and wondered. The policemen here as elsewhere who had 
been appointed to preserve order had nothing todo. At the Music Hall two or 
three thousand were present, and not even standing-room left for the baffled New 
York church-goers. ‘Therefore they drove back into Madison avenue, in front of 
the Garden, and from their carriage witnessed the impressive scene when the con- 
vention finally closed, and the delegations emerged from the audience room, sing- 
ing with unwearied voices as they passed on toward their hotels, while the waiting 
thousands in the streets joined in singing the hymns of praise. 

The general committee has provided for a most unique, interesting, and im- 
portant feature of the Columbian Exposition, in a ten days’ parliament of religions, 
at which, for the first time in history, the representatives of the leading historic 
faiths will meet in fraternal conference over the great things of human life and 
destiny. The parliament of religions is not to be a mass-meeting, but rather an 
orderly school of comparative theology, where those who worthily represent the 
great historic faiths will be invited to report what they believe and why they be- 
lieve it. The programme will be determined and carefully arranged by the general 
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committee, most of whom are evangelical Christians, assisted by an able committee 
of women and by the wisdom of the advisory council numbering already more 
than two hundred of the leaders of religious thought. It will be a great moment 
in human history when for the first time the representatives of the world’s religions 
stand side by side. 

All right-minded people will regard with warmest sympathy an organization 
formed as this is of the young people of the Christian Church, banded together for 
the purpose of helping on the practical work of the Church. [In so far as the local 
societies hold their meetings for worship and social converse, they do useful work 
among their own members, for these meetings are calculated to elevate and 
strengthen lofty purposes, and to bring together those who may be inspired and 
encouraged by association to improve their own characters and better their lives. 
It helps them to resist evil influences and to combat the difficulties that beset the 
young in modern society. So far as they are engaged in active efforts to benefit 
the condition of the community at large, they are pledged to a cause that is invalu- 
able and that is calculated to remove from the Church the reproach of devoting 
itself too exclusively to matters of faith, to the neglect of good works. Moreover, 
it is destined to bring closer together those who have a common ground in the 
underlying principles of Christianity. The growth of the Christian Endeavor 
movement has been so normal that few have realized its astounding rapidity or 
deep significance. It was founded eleven years ago, in Portland, Maine, and its 
membership now numbers one and one-half millions. Its object is to promote an 
earnest Christian life among its members. It is a purely non-sectarian movement, 
including all of the evangelical denominations. The fact has been recognized that 
there is a unit of principle and endeavor in all the churches, and that there is a 
larger incentive in a world community and much greater enthusiasm than individ- 
ual communities can produce in themselves without union. Its history is one of 
the most remarkable of any religious movement since the country was settled. 

The presence of this great international convention of young Christians in New 
York has produced most agreeable impressions. It has given new life to the 
assurance that the great body of the people of this country consists of honest, God- 
fearing citizens, With open purse and inquiring minds they have come from every 
part of the country to give this testimony. That they are able to do so is in brief 
assurance of the prosperity of the country. While here they have warmed the 
hearts of the hotel proprietor and boarding-house keeper, and have given life to 
the merchants’ dull season. There has been a magnificent gathering, the greatest 
religious convention ever held in North America or in any part of the world. 
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ORIGIN OF THE WRITTEN BALLOT— 
Douglas Campbell, in his new work on 
The Puritan in Holland, shows how the 
written secret ballot was introduced into 
the colonies. The first trace of it has 
been found in the historic city of Emden, 
so familiar to all English Puritans. “Its 
earliest employment here appears to have 
been under an ordinance issued by the 
count of the province in 1595, which 
provided a very intricate method of 
choosing burgomasters and counselors.” 
The whole body of burghers first selected 
forty men to act as a kind of electoral 
college, and these forty “ chose five of 
their number by lot, who, by means of a 
written ballot, selected nine others, who 
in turn, and also by a written ballot, 
selected a double number of candidates, 
from whom the count chose the magis- 
trates for the coming year.” This cum- 
brous system soon gave way to one much 
simpler. Mr. Campbell says, “There is 
no difficulty in tracing the origin of the 
system, which was first introduced into 
New England. In the Netherlands, as 
in America, the first use of the secret 
written ballot seems to have been in the 
Reformed churches, where the people 
elected their own ministers and officers. 
Its earliest appearance of which I can 
find any trace is in the Provincial Synod 
held at Alkmaar for North Holland in 
1573. There the president and secre- 
tary for the ensuing year were elected 
by this process. Shortly afterwards we 
find the same system prevailing in South 
Holland, Friesland, Guelderland, and, in 
fact, over the whole republic, not only in 
ecclesiastical synods, but for the election 


of ministers, elders, and deacons in the 
Calvinistic churches. In America, the 
written ballot first appears in the election 
of a minister for the Salem church in 
1629. There were two candidates for 
the position of minister: one, Mr. Skel- 
ton, was a pronounced separatist before 
leaving England ; the other, Mr. Hig- 
ginson, had never got beyond noncon- 
formity. The congregation selected Mr. 
Skelton, using for his election the system 
prevailing in the Netherland churches, of 
which fact few of them could have been 
in ignorance. The next appearance of 
the written ballot was in the election of a 
governor for the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay in 1634. John Winthrop, after four 
years of service, had become unpopular, 
and had a rival for his office in the per- 
son of Thomas Dudley, who had been 
an officer in the Dutch army. Adopting 
here, as in the Salem church, the Neth- 
erland system, which by its secrecy did 
much to avoid the ill-feeling engendered 
by an open vote, Dudley was elected over 
his competitor by what was called at the 
time voting papers. The colony in the 
next year provided by statute that voting 
papers should thereafter be used in the 
election of chief magistrates.” 





THE INSTINCT OF PATRIOTISM—Presi- 
dent Harrison said, in his recent address 
to the assemblage of teachers in Sara- 
toga, that the instinct of patriotism, or 
moral courage, was triumphant over 
mere physical daring in all great emer- 
gencies. He said: “ It is quite as appro- 
priate, I think, that the President of the 
United States should review the teachers 














of the land as that he should review its 
army or its militia. For, after all, the 
strength and defense of our institutions, 
not only in peace, but in war, are to be 
found in the young of the land, who 
have received from the lips of patriotic 
teachers the story of the sacrifice which 
our fathers made to establish our civil 
institutions, and which their sons have 
repeated on hundreds of battlefields. 
The organized army of the United 
States, if we include the militia of the 
states, is of insignificant proportion when 
put in contrast with the armies of the 
other great powers of the world. Our 
strength is not in these; it is in that 
great reserve to be found in the in- 
structed young of our land, who come 
to its defense in time of peril. 

It is not simply to give that power 
that comes from education, but to give 
it safe direction, that schools are estab- 
lished. He is not a benefactor of his 
race who develops undirected or misdi- 
rected power. Therefore we must insist 
that in all our schools the morality of 
the Ten Commandments shall be in- 
stilled ; that lessons of due subordina- 
tion to authority shall be taught. The 
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family and the school are the beginning 
of the fundamental element of good citi- 
zenship and obedience to law; a re- 
spectful deference to public authority ; 
a self-sacrificing purpose to stand by 
established and orderly administration 
of the government. I rejoice in nothing 
more than in this movement, recently so 
prominently developed, of placing the 
starry banner above every schoolhouse. 

God pity the American citizen 
who does not love the flag, who does not 
see in it the story of our great, free insti- 
tutions and the hope of the home as well 
as of the nation !” 





THE TRUE SPIRIT OF PATRIOTISM— 
Mrs. William Read, the woman manager 
of the Columbian exhibition for Mary- 
land, has established a system of classes 
in American history in the schools of her 
city—Baltimore, and offers as a prize a 
free trip to the fair for the best scholar 
in this branch of learning. Mrs. Read 
is the vice-president of the Maryland 
Colonial Dames, and her example might 
be followed with good results by the in- 
telligent and public-spirited women of 
other states. 
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“*GRANDLY BEGIN "—ORIGIN OF THE 
Lines. Lditor Magazine of American 
History: Governor Russell of Massa- 
chusetts closed his admirable address to 
the twenty-six hundred graduates of the 
grammar schools of the city of Boston, 
on -the 2d of July, with the following 
felicitous remarks : “I love, in speaking 
to school children, to leave in parting 
with them, if I may, as a sort of bene- 





diction from the commonwealth, the 
words of an old couplet which have 
always been in my mind, which I have 
tried in a humble way to keep always 
before me—words which, I think, if re- 
membered and followed, tend to make 
every one’s life nobler and better. They 
express the thought that it is not so 
much whether we are successful ‘or not 
which is important, as whether we try to 
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be successful and reach out toward a 
high ideal and a high standard. And 
so I leave them with you in these lines : 
‘Grandly begin, though thou hast time 
But for a line ; make that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim is crime.’ ” 
Who is the author of the lines quoted ? 
Horatio KInG 





SPROULE FAMILY—Information is de- 
sired regatding the ancestry and descend- 
ants of the following, mentioned in 
Sabine’s Loyalists of the American 
Revolution : 

(1) Vol.II., p.325.—“Sproule, George. 
Of Long Island, New York. He settled 
in New Brunswick, and became Survey- 
or-General of that Province and a mem- 
ber of the Council. He died at Fred- 
ericton in 1817, aged seventy-six.” 
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(2) Vol. IL, p. 580.—‘‘ Sproule, An- 
drew. New York. At the peace, he 
went from New York to Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, where the Crown granted him 
one town lot. He was twenty-eight years 
of age, and unmarried.” 

J. J. ELDER 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





STEWART ELDER—Information is re- 
quested as to the name of the wife and 
descendants of Stewart Elder (son of 
John Elder, by his wife, Jane Stew- 
art), who emigrated to Pennsylvania 
about 1820 from Roughan, within eight 
miles of Londonderry, Ireland. He 
married a wealthy American. 

J. J. ELDER 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME CUBA [xxviii, 
75|—This was the name originally ap- 
plied to the island by the natives long 
before its discovery by Columbus, and 
is one of the rare instances where a na- 
tive name has survived several foreign 
ones. Columbus named the island Juan, 


in honor of the son of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Prince John. After Ferdi- 
nand’s death it was called Fernandino : 
later it was designated Santiago and still 
later Ave Maria. 
GC. 8; 2oer 
St. Louis, MIssouRI 
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THE MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY met in St. Paul on June 13. The 
publication committee stated that the 
report of Mr. J. V. Brower, on his topo- 
graphical and hydrographic survey of the 
Itasca lake basin, was now ready, and 
that the commissioners of state print- 
ing had ordered its publication. It will 
be illustrated by maps and engravings. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a 
programme for the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America, and to engage an 
orator for that occasion. A valuable 
manuscript of three hundred pages, on 
the history, religion and customs of 
the Dakota nation, written by the late 
Rev. Samuel W. Pond, a missionary, has 
been promised by his son, and will be 
published by the society. 





THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY—At its meeting 
held on the evening of April 8, Pro- 
fessor Thomas’ Egleston of Columbia 
‘College delivered an address on “ Major 
Egleston of the Revolutionary Army,” 
to whom and to his father-in-law, Gen- 
eral John Paterson, a monument has 
recently been erected in their native 
town in New England. Professor Eg- 
leston’s address was a warm tribute to 
the zeal and patriotism of one of those 
many unselfish men who, while attaining 
no great meed of fame, yet rendered 
services of inestimable benefit to the 
cause of liberty during the Revolution. 

At the meeting of May 27 Rev. 
Dr. Benjamin F. de Costa read an in- 
teresting and valuable paper. 


THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIi- 
ETY held its last meeting for the season 
on June 13, Hon. Henry Stockbridge 
presiding. The reading of a letter from 
the Moravian congregation at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, requesting the loan of the 
much-cherished banner which made 
between the years 1777 and 1779 by the 
Moravian women of that town became 
the property of Count Pulaski, as it was 
desired for exhibition at the sesqui-cen- 
tennial celebration in that town, pro- 
voked an animated discussion, in which 
the history of the banner was recited in 
detail. A letter, written by Rev. Ed- 
mond de Schweinitz, a former bishop of 
the congregation, proved that the banner 
was not presented to Pulaski, nor was 
there anything romantic about it, the 
general having bought and paid for it, 
to be borne by his cavalry legion. The 
Moravian women were noted for their 
embroidery work, which attracted the 
attention of the general. This explodes 
the theory that Longfellow’s poem about 
the banner was founded on fact, the 
poet himself having acknowledged his 
use of poetic license. When Pulaski 
fell before Savannah in 1779, the ban- 
ner became the property of Colonel 
Beuterlen, who preserved it until 1824, 
when it was borne by the Forsythe com- 
pany of volunteers at the time of their 
inspection by Lafayette. After this, 
Mr. Edmond Peale, of the Baltimore 
museum, obtained possession of the 
banner, and in 1845 it was presented 
to the Maryland Historical Society by 
Mr. Brantz Mayer, who related its his- 
tory. 


- 
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HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


The Sons of the Revolution have done themselves honor and the country good ser- 
vices by celebrating an event in American history—a turning event in American history 
—hitherto ignored or overlooked by the projectors of centennial observances and the 
founders of monumental contrivances for aiding the memory. An important milestone 
in the world’s progress was planted on the gth of July, 1776, at White Plains, New York, 
which in the steady roll of one hundred and sixteen years has patiently bided its time to 
spring into full stature, holding a beacon light for all the future. 


Hereafter it will be known to our readers, and to the whole world, that New York was 
the first colony of the original thirteen to officially read and adopt the immortal state paper 
by which our patriot grandfathers were absolved from all allegiance to the British crown. 
A solitary horseman brought the news of the final action of the continental congress at 
Philadelphia ; and the New York congress, consisting of thirty-eight men of sound and 
discriminating judgment, elected upon the express issue of independency, and specially 
authorized to act upon it, whose president was General Nathaniel Woodhull, assembled 
in the old courthouse at White Plains, and in the language of the brilliant orator of the 
Sons of the Revolution, Judge Isaac Newton Mills, speaking on the gth of July, 1892, 
from a platform on the site of that old courthouse, ‘‘ that sun’s morning beams and noon- 
tide lustre shone here on the legal, although perhaps not overdutiful, subjects of George 
III., while its evening radiance fell upon the homes of free men emancipated by that 
act. In the morning and at noon the lawful proclamation was, ‘God save the king!’ 
while at evening it was, and ever since has been, and evermore shall be, ‘God save the 
people!’ From the hour of the passage of that resolve to this the citizens of our state 
have owned allegiance to no earthly prince, power, or potentate, save to their own 
inherent sovereignty, expressed in the various forms of constituted popular government, 
national, state, and municipal.” 


‘The constitution of the continental congress was such that its action in declaring 
independence, needed confirmation by the provincial conventions or congresses. New 
York was of prime importance to the Revolutionary cause. Her geographical location, 
manifold resources, and the character of her people made her aid indispensable. Her 
majestic Hudson with connecting waterways formed the only easy and practicable 
means of access to and from the northern provinces. The noted highways crossing her 
territory from the passes in the highlands and from the city to her eastern boundary 
afforded the usual, and in time of war with a nation ruling the seas the only avenues of 
communication between the eastern and southern colonies. One of those highways, with 
unchanged course, still passes this very place (White Plains). New York was the key- 
stone of the continental arch. With her sustaining strength the arch might stand, with- 
out that it must fall. Without her the revolt would have been in history but a rebellion, 
with her it was bound to be and was a revolution. All patriot eyes the country over 
were turned hither on the gth of July, 1776, as the deputies assembled in the old court- 
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house of Westchester county. In recent years it has become a political maxim in Presi- 
dential elections, ‘As goes New York so goes the Union.’ This maxim was then 
essentially true as to the great issue of independence. Here was indeed the birthplace 
of our state. By the resolution of this provincial congress New York was born anew 
from a vassal province into a sovereign state.” 


When the Hon. Whitelaw Reid was introduced to the vast audience by the president 
of the Sons of the Revolution, Frederick S. Tallmadge, he emphasized the above. facts : 

‘As your orator has so worthily said, here the state of New York was born: may 
you not, indeed, go somewhat further and say that if American independence was cradled 
in Independence Hall in Philadelphia, surely the infant was christened in this old court- 
house of White Plains ? 

Do we fully realize the circumstances that surrounded this christening? Your orator 
has very justly said that on that occasion, and during that whole period, an eminent 
citizen of Westchester county led New York. The name of Jay has been deservedly 
honored in Westchester from then until now. Have we forgotten that when John Jay, by 
his splendid leadership and through the support of your grandfathers, committed the 
state of New York to the cause of American independence, the British troops occupied 
Staten Island, the British fleet was in the harbor, and his venerable father and mother 
were at Rye? I mention that only as one instance of the manifold perils which were 
encountered by those great mén to whom you pay this just, though tardy, tribute now.” 


If we look backward to that memorable morning in midsummer, 1776, we shall find 
that those brave men at White Plains knew but too well that for the inhabitants of New 
York ultimate success could only be secured through years of sorrow, during which they 
were sure to be impoverished, while death stared from every part of their territory. 
The Morrises must abandon their fine estates to the ravages of the enemy; Jay must 
prepare to see his aged parents driven from the old homestead at Rye to wander and 
perish ; Van Cortlandt, Van Rensselaer, Schuyler, and the Livingstons must sacrifice 
ancestral wealth and circumstance, with all their feudal train, for the democratic level 
of the new departure ; and the sterling men from Tryon county must face the scalping- 
knife. But they had counted the cost, and with one voice resolved to sustain the decla- 
ration ‘‘at the risk of their lives and fortunes.” They directed it to be proclaimed with 
beat of drum at White Plains, and in every district elsewhere, and at the same time sent 
the solitary horseman back to Philadelphia with a message to their delegates in the con- 
tinental congress empowering them to vote for the people of New York. 


The scholarly training of the men who were conspicuous in the New York congress 
is apparent through their intolerance of injustice in any form, They displayed a breadth 
of vision which the rash and narrow-minded had not the ability to perceive. Every- 
body suspected everybody at this critical juncture, and the commercial classes had 
little faith in the success of what was termed the rebellion. There is in the public mind 
a very natural confusion concerning the committees and congresses of New York in the 
exciting months preceding this event. But the careful reader will note the sequence 
unbroken from the birth of the famous “ Fifty-one” in 1774. Whenever the provincial 
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congress adjourned, for however short a time, a committee of safety was delegated from 
their own number to manage affairs in the interim ; thus a responsible body representing 
the people was at all times in session. No colony had acquired more dexterity in the 
performance of public business than New York, and one of the strongly marked features 
in the complicated machinery of the self-organized government—acting side by side with 
that of the king—with the British army in the harbor, was the special care taken by all 
men in office not to wield more power than had been distinctly delegated to them by the 
united voice of their constituents. The leaders were so cautious that the power should 
actually and visibly come from the people, that there was no instance of a member of 
any elective body in New York taking his seat without exhibiting a well-authenticated 
certificate that he was duly chosen. Thus confidence was established, and harmony 
secured between the elected and the electors. It is impossible to regard the wise and 
effective movements of New York at this critical juncture but with admiration. 


It is especially fitting that the children’s children of the heroic statesmen and Revolu- 
tionary soldiers who contributed so materially to the establishment of an independent 
nation—that has enjoyed a development and prosperity unrivaled in human history— 
should take active steps for the building of some enduring monument to perpetuate the 
memory of the momentous event, never before celebrated, but thanks to the Sons of the 
Revolution, now for once marked by fitting ceremonies. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence-was read on the happy occasion by a great-grandson of Ebenezer Lockwood of 
the New York congress ; selections from the old journals.of the congress were read from 
the antique volume by a great-grandson of Stephen Ward of the congress ; and a poem 
by the great-granddaughter of President Woodhull and also of Jonathan Lawrence of the 
congress, Miss Ruth Lawrence, daughter of Judge Abraham R. Lawrence of New York, 
was read with charming effect by President Tallmadge. The son of a Revolutionary 
soldier, the venerable Charles Butler, president of the trustees of the University of the 
City of New York, occupied a seat on the platform, and spoke for a few moments in 
response to an urgent invitation, remarking that he was only one remove from the period 
we all delight to celebrate, and that he felt the thrill of the spirit which these exercises 
aroused, 

The throng which crowded the beautiful grounds and graced the platform repre- 
sented a large number of the patriots who risked their lives for independence. The 
closing paragraph of the splendid oration of Judge Mills deserves to be immortalized by 
the prompt carrying out of its excellent suggestions. ‘Our state, with her immense 
wealth and material resources, in common gratitude to those patriot statesmen who here 
gave her her being, ought to own this ground, and by appropriate ceremonies to 
dedicate it as hallowed forever to freedom, and to remove from it this private residence, 
and upon it rebuild and restore, accurate in every outline and feature, the old court- 
house, that temple of continental liberty, and then to gather and store and preserve 
within its sacred walls the relics and mementos of those times, that any of our people 
may at will come here, and from the associations of this place, and from such speaking 
though silent memorials of the mighty and honored past, learn anew the story how here 
those patriot deputies of 1776 founded the state, approved the immortal declaration of 
manhood rights, and then to its defense mutually and solemnly pledged their fortunes and 
their lives, May their names ever be held by all our people in loving and reverent 
memory.” 
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THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL RAIL- 
WAY, AND THE COLONIZATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND. LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS OF JOHN ALFRED POOR. Ed- 
ited by LAURA ELIZABETH Poor. 8vo, pp. 
4oo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1892. 

The subject of this interesting volume was 
the first active promoter of the present railroad 
system of the state of Maine, and originated the 
European and North American railway. From 
1846 until his death he was an active member 
of the Maine Historical Society ; and with a 
strong desire to popularize historical knowledge 
he in 1867 inaugurated a course of lectures on 
the history of Maine. He was especially gifted 
with foresight, and wrote convincingly on the 
benefits to be conferred on the human race by 
opening railway facilities (long before the col- 
lective mind could see the way to do so) from 
Montreal to the Atlantic coast. This book em- 
braces many of his clear-cut, forcible papers, in 
which he seems to have early comprehended 
the full magnitude and importance of the then 
new method of transportation. He was born in 
1808, thus was twenty-six years of age when the 
first locomotive engine, with passenger cars 
attached, ran over a freshly laid railway between 
Boston and Newton, which was afterward ex- 
tended to Worcester and beyond. Mr. Poor 
was present to witness the introduction of this 
new wonder of the age. Later on, after he had 
established and become the editor of the State 
of Maine, he labored with his pen without ceas- 
ing to educate the public to a full comprehension 
of the importance of railway exiension. Two 
of his able historical addresses appear in this 
volume—‘‘ The Father of Colonization in Amer- 
ica,” and ‘‘ The First Colonization of New Eng- 
land,” both of which reveal careful study and 
investigation, and are treasures to preserve. 


THE NEW EMPIRE. Reflections upon its 
Origin and Constitution, and its Relation to 
the Great Republic. By O. A. HOwLanp. 
8vo, pp. 608. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. Toronto: Hart & Co. 1891. 
This author has written a book that deserves 

the reading of every thoughtful American, live 

he north or south of the St. Lawrence. We 
use the term advisedly as applied to our Cana- 
dian cousins, for it behooves us all—most of us, 
that is—to remember that we are Englishmen 
who happén to have been born on this side the 

Atlantic ; and Mr. Howland himself recognizes 

a certain jealousy among Canadians regarding 

the exclusive application of the term to us 
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‘* Yankees.” Ina note on page 129, however, 
he shows clearly how naturally the name came 
to be applied as it universally is at present. All 
Canadians, and our own contemptible sprinkling 
of Anglomaniacs, are more intensely British than 
the British themselves, the former properly and 
patriotically so ; the latter, for some cause inap- 
preciable to the ordinary intellect. For each 
and all this book is replete with food for reflec- 
tion. To the few on both sides the line whose 
ara it is to shout for annexation, it will 
bring small comfort. Nevertheless, if they are 
still capable of an unbiased judgment, it will 
afford salutary subject for thought. We cannot 
discover that it contains any claptrap what- 
ever. Its English is clear, its reasoning logi- 
ical, its history from the most trustworthy 
authorities. Beginning with the ‘‘ Fall of the 
Old Empire,” namely, the American war for 
independence, the author discusses the treaty 
of partition and the thousand complications that 
involved organization under new conditions. 
There are between the covers only five chapters, 
an appendix, and an introduction ; and as the 
letter-press is large and clear, a faithful perusal 
is not a lengthy task. The work ends with 
the Newfoundland question, having gone to 
press doubtless before the Bering Sea difficulty 
arose and was amicably settled, and concludes 
with a plea in favor of a declaration of unity 
among all the British North American colonies. 


THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENG- 


AND AMERICA. An Introduc- 
tion to American History. By DouGLas 
CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.B. Two volumes 
8vo, pp. 509, 588. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1892. 

The idea that the Americans are purely an 
English race has been so generally assumed by 
writers that the forcible arguments of the author 
of this remarkable work will attract universal 
attention. He says: ‘‘ Identity of language is a 
great bond of union, and so is community of lit- 
erature. But these, and especially the latter, 
may induce very erroneous conclusions when we 
come to deal with historical questions.” Mr. 
Campbell points out that our whole political 
system is founded on a basis entirely different 
from that of the mother country. The theory 
of all our institutions is summed up in the words, 
‘* All men are created equal.” This doctrine 
was unknown to English law. What is dis- 
tinctive in American institutions could not have 
been derived from England. But tracing the 
precept, example, and influence of Holland, ex- 
ercised both directly through the Dutch settlers 
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in New York, and indirectly through the Puri- 
tans who colonized New England, Mr. Camp- 
bell undertakes to show how it has affected the 
entire field of American history. He says he 
intends this work ‘‘ mainly as an introduction 
to American history, although it may serve in 
some measure as an introduction to modern 
English history, in which Puritanism has played 
a leading part.” In other words, he brings the 
settlers here with all their ideas and principies 
which were worked into our present constitu- 
tional system, but does not attempt to follow 
them into their new homes except so far as to 
describe some of their leading institutions, and 
to show how the colonies were powerfully 
affected by the intermixture of blood, and why 
it is that English travelers incessantly express 
surprise that the English race in America should 
be so different from the same race at home. 

The author refers to the fact first pointed out 
by Governor Horatio Seymour, that nine men, 
prominent in the early history of New York and 
of the Union, represented the same number of 
nationalities. Schuyler was of Dutch, Herki- 
mer of German, Jay of French, Livingston of 
Scotch, Clinton of Irish, Morris of Welsh, and 
Hoffman of Swedish descent. Hamilton, who 
came from one of the West India islands, was 
the son of a Scotch father and a French mother, 
and Baron Steuben, who became a citizen of 
New York after the Revolutionary war, was a 
Prussian. Similar observations in other states, 
such as Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jer- 
sey, show that only a minority were of English 
origin. When Mr. Campbell turns from the 
question of race to that of institutions, he enters 
a field wherein there is no room for mere opin- 
ion or conjecture. The institutions of the two 
countries are before us and their differences are 
unmistakable. Instead of those of the United 
States being derived from England, Mr. Camp- 
bell does not hesitate to assert that while we 
have in the main English social customs and 
traits of character, we have scarcely one legal 
or political institution of importance which is 
of English origin, and but few which have come 
to us by the way of England. Nor need the 
author fear that any of his American readers 
will undervalue the influence of institutions upon 
that of character. It may be true, as it is Mr. 
Campbell’s purpose to demonstrate, that we did 
not invent our institutions, but at all events we 
have assimilated them and they suit us. It will 
not be disputed that, no matter whence they were 
derived, they have been most important factors 
in the evolution of American society. Leaving 
the great institutions which lie at the base of 
the republic, Mr. Campbell completes the 
groundwork of his book by showing that in the 
treatment of her abnormal and criminal popula- 
tion America is not the pupil but the instructor 
of Great Britain. This is true of our asylums 
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for the blind, deaf and dumb and imbecile, and 
of our prison reforms. As for the machinery of 
justice, we did certainly not derive from Eng- 
land the provision that every person accused of 
crime is to be allowed counsel for his defense. 
This right was asserted in the first constitutions 
of five American states and in the first amend- 
ments to the federal Constitution. It was not 
recognized in England until nearly half a cen- 
tury later, and then only after a bitter struggle. 
To this day nothing is known in England of the 
reverse principle, in pursuance of which in the 
United States the government is in criminal 
trials represented in every county by a special 
ublic prosecutor. In civil matters the greatest 
egal reform of modern times has been the sim- 
plification of procedure in the courts and the 
virtual amalgamation of law and equity. Here, 
again, America was an exemplar of Great Brit- 
ain through the adoption by New York in 1848 
of a code of practice which has been followed 
by most of the other states of the Union, and in 
its main features has of late been imitated by 
England. In the emancipation of women New 
York also led off in 1814 by its Married Women’s 
act, through whose enlargements and extensions 
a married woman has been made as independ- 
entasaman. For no such reform was Amer- 
ica to look to England for a precedent. The 
book is ably written, and the array of argu- 
ments brought to critical notice should be care- 
fully studied. It contains food for thought, and 
in its broad and sweeping scope is of the great- 
est value to the historical scholar. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, 1863. 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 16mo, pp. 178. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1892. 

To his several brochures on Decisive Events 
in American History Mr. Drake adds a concise 
account of the great battle of the civil war. 
From the voluminous material at hand he has 
prepared a full and clear description of the field 
and of the desperate fighting that ushered in the 
month of July, 1863. Several sketch-maps ex- 
plain the context, which leaves little or nothing 
to be desired for the average reader. The idea 
is a good one of preparing a series of small 
books on leading events in our history, any one 
of which can be taken from the shelf and con- 
sulted without further research, and with the 
certainty that the more important facts at least 
will be found recorded with conscientious fidel- 
ity. 


HISTORY OF THE NINETEENTH 
ARMY CORPS. By RicHarp B. IRwIN. 
12mo, pp. 538. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1892. 

The department of the Gulf was so remote 
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from the grander centres of military operations 
during the civil war, cut off indeed from direct 
communication with Washington during a great 
part of the time, that it has received compara- 
tively little attention from historians. The de- 
partment was created in February, 1862, when 
the combined naval and land forces under Far- 
ragut and Butler sailed for the reduction of New 
Orleans. A year later the Nineteenth Army 
Corps was organized and sent out under Major- 
General Nathaniel P. Banks, with orders to ex- 
tend operations up the Mississippi and through- 
out the Gulf states. After two years of arduous 
service in Louisiana and the neighboring states, 
the major part of the corps was transferred to 
the army of the Potomac, where it participated 
in the closing campaigns of the war. Lieu- 
thentColennt Irwin’s position as assistant ad- 
jutant-general of the department and of the 
corps gave him every opportunity for acquaint- 
ance with its history through personal and 
official association. The work of compiling the 
volume before us must have been exceptionally 
difficult, for during a great part of its existence 
the administration of corps was not all what it 
should have been. He has, however, done his 
work conscientiously, and as well as possible 
under the circumstances. The volume is uni- 
form in size and shape with the Loyal Legion 
publications, and contains excellent maps of the 
principal engagements. Owing to the pecul- 
iarly unhealthful conditions under which its 
Louisiana campaigns were prosecuted, the Nine- 
teenth corps suffered more severely from sick- 
ness than almost any other section of the army, 
an unusually large proportion of its members 
being constantly on the sick list from diseases 
incident to exposure in the malarial swamps of 
the far south. Besides this, the corps suffered 
heavily in battle, losing, all told, nearly twenty- 
five per cent. of the men engaged in several dif- 
ferent actions. Colonel Irwin judiciously con- 
fines his era to the active campaigns of his 
corps, leaving for the most part untouched the 
abuses that developed in connection with the 
military administration of civil affairs, and which 
went far to corrupt beforehand subsequent 
efforts in good faith at genuine ‘‘ reconstruc- 
tion.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINES 
AND THEIR CONTRIBUTORS, 1741- 
1850, By ALBERT H. SmytuH, A.B. 12mo, 
pp. 264. Philadelphia: Robert M. Lindsay, 
1892. 

For a hundred years Pennsylvania was the 
home of the best libraries and the seat of the 
ripest culture'in America. The author of this 
admirable work tells us that ‘‘ the eagerness of 
Philadelphia social circles in the olden time for 
each new thing in literature enabled booksellers 
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to import large supplies from England and to 
undertake splendid editions of notable books. 
James Logan, a man of gentle nature and a 
scholar of rare attainments, had gathered at 
Stenton a library that comprehended books ‘so 
scarce that neither price nor prayers could pur- 
chase them.’ John Davis, the satirical English 
traveler, who said of Princeton that it was ‘a 
place more famous for its college than its learn- 
ing,’ did justice despite his own nature to Logan 
and to Philadelphia when he wrote : ‘ The Greek 
and Roman authors, forgotten on their native 
banks of the Ilissus and Tiber, delight by the 
kindness of a Logan the votaries to learning on 
those of the De/aware.’” In these early times 
every new experiment in literature was tried in 
Philadelphia. And even later, ‘‘ there is scarcely 
a notable name in the literature of America that 
is not in some way connected with the Philadel- 
phia magazines. Joseph Dennie and Charles 
Brockden Brown, the first professional men-of- 
letters on this continent, were Philadelphia edi- 
tors. Washington Irving edited the Analectic 
Magazine. James Russell Lowell, Edgar Allan 
Poe, and Bayard Taylor were editorial writers on 
Graham's Magazine, and John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier edited the Pennsylvania Freeman. Bryant 
and Cooper and Longfellow and Hawthorne and 
a hundred lesser men were constant contributors 
to the Philadelphia journals.” 

The author sketches the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, founded in 1731, and the principal monthly 
periodicals from that time to 1848. Godey’s 
Lady's Book begun in July, 1830, was the chief 
financial success among the Philadelphia maga- 
zines in the early part of this century, and en- 
listed the services of the greatest number of the 
best writers. Longfellow, Holmes, Poe, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Mrs. Sigourney, Frances Osgood, 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote forit. In 1837 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale became its editor. Peéer- 
son’s Magazine was founded in 1841, and its cir- 
culation was at one time one hundred and sixty- 
five thousand. Professor Smyth’s book is filled 
with delightful information about all these ; he 
is himself a Philadelphia editor, having been one 
of the founders and the editor of Shakesperiana, 
the first magazine devoted to the study of a 
single author, We cordially commend his work, 
which is not only the product of a master hand, 
but the very first complete contribution to the 
history of the literature of Philadelphia. 


THE LIFE OE GEORGE MASON, 1725- 
1792. By KATE MASON ROWLAND. In- 
cluding his Speeches, Public Papers, and 
Correspondence. With an introduction by 
GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
445, 527. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
1892. 

Among the eminent patriots whose genius 
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created a model form of human government, 
George Mason, of Virginia, held high place. 
Madison pronounced him the ablest debater he 
had ever known, and Jefferson called him the 
wisest man of his generation. Two handsome 
volumes are now devoted to his life and writings, 
and very justly so, and the author, Miss Row- 
land, who is not unknown to the literary world, 
is to be congratulated upon the ability and good 
taste with which they have been prepared. The 
work has been so carefully written that we can 
but regret the loss of much valuable material 
which, in the changes and chances of a hundred 
years since George Mason’s death, has failed to 
be handed down tous. That some cf this ma- 
terial was scattered by the havoc of war we 
can easily understand, but much of it was also 
lost from the want of historic sense in whole 
communities of the American people before the 
civil war. This want was sometimes specially 
deplorable in its effects at the South, where tra- 
dition records, as Miss Rowland tells us, that 
the wife of Ludwell Lee, son of Richard Henry 
Lee, converted many of the letters of George 
Mason into covers for her preserve-jars, as sim- 
ilar treasures among the Bland papers are known 
to.have served as lining for egg-baskets. In 
the days before the war, Virginia, like many 
other parts of the country, with all her legiti- 
mate state pride, was slow to build the tombs 
of her political prophets. 

George Mason, of Gunston Hall, was born in 
1725. He was a member of the Virginia as- 
sembly in 1759. He was a vestryman of Po- 
hick church, near Mount Vernon, and was in 
early association with George Washington. 
He drafted the ‘‘ Non-Importation Resolutions” 
adopted by the members of the Virginia house 
of burgesses after the house had been dissolved 
by the governor, Lord Botetourt, in 1769. In 
1773 he wrote the defense of Virginia’s claim 
to the public lands west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains on both sides of the Ohio river, and be- 
came ever afterwards the recognized e — 
of Virginia’s pretensions under this head. H 
drew up the ‘‘ Fairfax county resolves ” of oa 
pronounced by Jared Sparks ‘‘ one of the ablest 
and most luminous expositions of the points at 
issue between Great Britain and the colonies.” 
In 1776 he drafted the declaration of rights and 
the state constitution adopted by Virginia in 
expression of her new autonomy after the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Working loyally and 
zealously in support of American independence, 
he opposed the emission of paper money and 
denounced the knavery of inesanuler bes. He 
favored the honest payment of private debts due 


to British creditors after the treaty of peace, as 
being required equally by common honesty and 
by treaty stipulation. He was selected as a del- 
egate to attend the Annapolis convention called 
to consult for a revision of the Articles of Con- 
federation, but did not attend because cf illness. 
He was a member of the federal convention 
of 1787 and of the Virginia convention which 
sat on the adoption of the Constitution in 
1778. 

The introduction to the volumes is written by 
General Fitzhugh Lee, in which he says: ‘‘ The 
sword of Washington carved success upon the 
standards of the new Republic. The pen of 
Jefferson declared in immortal phrase our inde- 
pendence of Great Britain. The young eagle 
was pluming for his flight among the nations 
of the globe. But how should he so adjust his 
wings as to carry with nice balance upon his 
pinions the mission of establishing a govern- 
ment of the people to replace the power of the 
tyrant? Among the eminent patriots of those 
days whose minds grasped: this great problem 
the subject of this book stands out in bold relief. 
A most remarkable man was George Mason! 
His conception of the authority of the citizens 
to control the government, and that the govern- 
ment existed only by their will and consent, was 
thorough and complete. His warning as to the 
exercise of undelegated powers by either Con- 
gress or the President was truly prophetic. He 
desired to erect a republic—whose strength at 
the centre was only great enough to carry out 
the object for which it was created ; while the 
creator—the states themselves—should be left 
undisturbed in the exercise of all power not 
specified as having been relinquished. He had 
a full appreciation that the safety of the states 
was indeed the safety of the Union. He was 
the champion of the states and of the people.” 

Of the breadth of Mr. Mason’s intellect and 
the depth of his wisdom there can be no qués- 
tion. It is eminently proper that his literary 
remains should be soll cted and put in such 
shape that they may serve as his most fitting 
and expressive monument, so also that we who 
have come after him may have a record to 
which we may turn in all cases of doubt or hesi- 
tancy as to the views and intents of those who 
assisted so preéminently in the foundation and 
superstructure of our constitutional edifice. The 
best key to Mr. Mason’s opinions on the Consti- 
tution are his own words, which cannot be con- 
densed with satisfactory effects. We recommend 
our readers to make a study of the volumes, 
which should, indeed, form a part of every 
library in the land. 
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|From the original of Kneller, in the collection of the Earl of Egremont.| 











